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TO    THE 
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AiTociatcd  Friends  of  the  Britifli  Conftitution. 


A'T^the  -prejent  moment ^  when  the  Britijh  Senate 
is  ejfembled  for  the  purpcje  of  deliberating  on  thofe 
cbje5fs  that  mofi  nearly  intereft  the  dignity  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  fecurity  of  the  fiate,  when  the  affo dated 
friends  cf  England's  freedom  fiend  forward  in  the 
fupfort  and  vindication  of  that  conflitution  which 
has  been  fo  long  their  glory  and  boajiy  it  may  be 
deemed  fuperfaiousy  nay  perhaps  impertinent ^  in  an 
individual  to  obtrude  his  opinion  onfubje5iSy  which, 
by  long  difcuffion^  are  now  almoft  exhaufted,  and  have 
710  longer  the  powerful  incentive  of  novelty  to  recom- 
mend them, 

A  refpe^ful  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  a  faithful 
dif charge  of  the  duties  of  his  ftation,  are  the  firfi 
obligations  which  every  man  owes  to  his  country ; 
yet  there  are  font e  inflances  in  which  a  private  citi- 
zen may  be  allowed^  without  incurring  the  charge  of 
vanity  or  prefumption,  to  commit  his  name  to  the  pub- 
lic.— When  the  avowal  of  his  fentiments  has  no  other 
object  than  that  of  endeavouring^  at  this  crifis  of  pub- 
lic agitation^  to  obviate  the  malevolent  tendency ^  and 
fppofe  the  dangerous  influence  of  certain  erroneous 
do^rineSy  which,  in  a  juji  and  equitable  government, 
O  f^w  have  no  other  end  than  that  mojl  deleft  able  one—- 
of  exiting  difguft,  arid  promoting  a  fpirit  of  dif  cord 
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and  /edition  amongd  the  pe'cpky  he  has  every  reajon 
to  hcpe  for  that  liberality  and  indulgence,  to  which 
the  reSiittide  of  his  intentions  give  him  a  fort  of 
claim. 

'The  author  of  this  effay  having  lived  many  years 
under  arbitrary  governments ,  end  havings  from  con- 
traft,  his  mind  imprejfed  with  a  Jlrong  fredile6fion  in 
favour  of  that  of  his  own  country,  expelled  to  find 
the  people  exulting  in  the  ftrength,  prcfperity,  and 
happinefsy  which  they  enjoy  in  a  degree  fo  fuperior  to 
ell  other  nations.  From  the  high  opinion  he  had  con- 
(eived  ofthegoodferfe,fieadinefsj  and  patriotifm  of 
his  countrymen  J  how  was  he  afionifhed  to  fee,  on  his 
return  to  England  (a  fezv  months  fince),  that  afpi^ 
rit  of  difaffeElion  and  rags  of  inyiovation  hadfeized 
the  people,  and  feemed  to  have  extended  to  the  lower 
crders  of  the  community.  The  late  revolution  in  a 
neighbouring  kingdom,  as  exciting  the  curicfity  and 
attention  of  all  Europe,  might  in  foms  refpeSt  have 
accounted  for  this  extraordinary  change  in  the  public 
cpinion ;  but  this  was  not  the  only  motive :  the  new 
and  bold  do5irines  contained  in  the  Rights  of  Man 
(ontributed  not  a  little  to  enfa?ne  the  minds  and  heat 
the  imaginations  of  that  clqfs  of  m-en  who  are  ever 
liable  to  the  f eductions  of  the  wonderful  and  marvel- 
lous, and  afforded  thofe  dfcontented  and  feditious  be- 
ings, who  have  always  been  the  curfe  of  Jociety,  an 
apt  occofion  of  raifing  the  ufual  outcry  of  abufes 
and  grievances,  and  poifoning,  with  their  con- 
tagious breathj  the  tranr^tnlUty  of  the  land.  On 
*  perufing 
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^erufing  this  extraordinary  painphletj  (in  the  cirfH't 
laiion  of  whichy  every  art  and  intrigue  has  been  ex-* 
haufted)  the  wonder  ceajed — the   dijcovery  of  the 
Copernican  Syjiem  could  not  be  more  grateful  to  th& 
learned  worlds  than  that  of  Mr.  P — e  is  to  the  in'.U 
gar  and  uninformed — a  fyjiem   i^hich  teaches  that 
all  governments  flmll  continue  unjufi^  partialj  and 
fraudulent y  until  man  in  his  natural^  uneducated^ 
•uncivilized  fiate,  JJoall  di5iate  conJiitutionSy  govern- 
tnents,  and  lawsy  on  the  ruin  of  thofe  efiahlifhed  by 
the  learned,  the  experienced^  and  the  wife,  mufi  have 
been  well  received  by  the  mob.     Had  this  book  been 
coeval  with  the  art  of  pr-inting,  it  may  boldly    be 
cffertedj  that  no  government  would  have  been  efta- 
hlifhed  until  the  univerfcl  anarchy  and  defolation 
Qccaftcned  byfuch  do^rine,  would  have  afforded  Jome 
Nimrodj  fome  ambitious  plunderer ^  an  eafy  opportu^ 
Tiity  of  raifmg  a  new  empire^  founded  on  maffacre 
and  blood — thus  printing  would  have  bern  the  curfe 
of  the  buman  fpecies  ;  and  had  it  not  been  difcovered 
d  fufficient  length  of  time  to  have  enabled  mankind, 
hy  means  of  the  fame  art-,  to  have  applied  an  anti- 
dote to  the  venom  of  fuch  afyfteni,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the   world  that  literature,   and  all  its 
hoajiedlaboursy  had  never  been  known. 

If  the  foundation  on  which  this  bold,  this  gigan- 
tic f  up  erflruElure  is  raifedy  he  found  falfe  and  erro- 
neous, then  mufl  the  zvhcle  come  to  the  ground  -,  fuch 
it  appears  to  the  writer  of  this  effay,  and  fuch  he 
hopes  to  prove  it, — Uoip^  far  he  may  fucceed  in  his 

attejnpt^ 
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atfempt,  mufi  he  left  to  the  judgment  and  impartif,- 
lity  of  others.  Many  years  a  fir  anger  to  his  -natiiiS 
language^  he  has  no  pretenfions  to  ccpe  with  Mr» 
P — ,  either  infirength  or  energy  of  fiile — if  his  out- 
lines are  jufily  drawn^  and  his  colouring  natural,  it 
is  enough  for  the  ftmplicity  of  truth.  She,  like  Mil- 
ton's  Eve,  is, 

— • "  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  moft." 


■ — 'iT/j  only  falfehood  and  error  that  require  the  firong 
firokes  of  the  hrufh,  in  order  to  attract  the  fiupid 
flare  of  the  unfkilful  and  ignorant. 

He  takes  the  liberty  of  infcribing  thefe  few  ohfer- 
liations  to  thofe  virtuous  men,  the  friends  of  f octal 
order  and  the  lovers  of  their  country,  who  have 
avowed  their  inviolable  attachment  to  the  prefent 
conftitution,  and  made  a  tender  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes  in  the  defence  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Great  Britain.  Should  he  be  thought  to  merit  their 
approbation^  and  that  of  the  judicious  and  enligh- 
te^ied  few,  he  is  little Jolicitous  for  the  applaufes  of 
the  many,  or  the  huzzas  cf  a  multitude,  whcfe  tumul- 
tuous acclamations  are  equally  difgufiing  to  a  liberal 
mind,  whether  in  the  a  of  of  burning  an  e£igy  or 
drawing  a  triumphal  car, 

TME   AUTHOR. 
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THE  afpefl  of  affairs  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope at  the  prefent  moment  prefents  to  the 
eye  a  piifture  new,  and  indeed  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  hiftor)'.  Such  an  eJitraordinary  revolu- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  fentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple, fuch  a  total  deviation  from  the  ufual  and 
hitherto  eftablifhed  opinions  of  mankind,  as  muft 
flrongly  imprefs  the  public,  and  excite  attention, 
in  fpite  of  indifference  or  even  llupidity  itfelf: 
the  moil:  firm,  moft  undaunted  mind  Is  loft  in 
fufpenfe  and  aftonifliment,  in  the  contemplation  of 
fo  aweful,  fo  important  a  change. 

The  foundations  of  a  great  and  mjghty  empire, 
reared  by  the  fludied  efforts  and  progrefUve  labour 
of  more  than  ten  centuries,  fuftained  by  the  un- 
limited power  of  an  arbitraiy  monarch,  fecured  by 
all  the  vigilance  and  fufpicious  jealoufy  of  defpocic 
fway,  and  guarded  by  almoft  innumerable  armies, 
have  been  fhalven  to  the  centre,  and  feem  tumbling 
into  ruin. 

B  How 
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How  a  fyflem  of  government  fo  ingenloufly 
organized,  fo  firmly  eftabliO-ied  by  phyfical  force 
and  moral  habits,  could  be  overturned  within  fo 
fhort  a  period,  and  by  fuch  fccmingly  inadequate 
caufes,  may  feem  a  paradox  not  reducible  to  the 
common  ftandard  of  experience,  nor  reconcileable 
to  the  uniform  relation  of  caufes  and  efFecls. 

The  fuperficial  obferver,  who  refts  upon  mere 
outlines,  and  penetrates  no  deeper  than  the  bare 
fuperficies  of  tilings,  may  find  an  eafy  explanation, 
and  content  himfelf  with  believing,  that  as  all  em- 
pires have  had  their  rife  and  fall,  and  all  human 
inftitutions  verge  to  corruption  and  decay,  fo  mull 
it  be  to  the  end  of  time :  the  pious  chriftian  may 
think  that  the  degeneracy  and  iniquity  of  mankind, 
when  the  bitter  cup  is  filled,  calls  forth  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven  and  the  indignation  of  an  of- 
fended deity;  but  to  the  penetrating  and  impar- 
tial eye  of  reafon  objecfls  appear  in  a  diirerent  point 
of  view,  are  more  (Irongly  illuminated,  and  convey 
more  clear  and  more  diftincl  images.  The  philo- 
fopher,  whofe  intellectual  faculties  have  acquired 
a  more  juft  perception,  and  whofe  judgment  is 
cultivated  and  matured  by  a  long  habit  of  think- 
ing, takes  a  more  accurate  furvey  of  human  ac- 
tions i  aware  of  the  fallacy  and  fpecioufnefs  of 
popular  opinion,  he  nor  incautioufly  admits,  nor 
haftily  rejecls  a  propofition ;  ever  on  his  guard 
againil  the  delufions  of  error,  he  deliberates  with 

calmnefs. 
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Calmnefs,  and  decides  only  from  conviction  ;  he 
analyfes  \vi:h  a  view  of  being  able  to  combine,  to 
organize  anew;  he  divides,  with  the  hope  of  form- 
ing a  more  perfect  aggregate,  and  a  more  intellec- 
tual whole;  he  fees,  that  from  the  infinite  and 
confufed  mafs  of  human  opinions,  it  is  neceflary 
for  the  fimplicity  of  truth,  and  the  elucidation  of 
fad,  to  make  a  juft  and  nice  fele<5lionj  in  order 
to  avoid  haily  conclufions,  and  half-digefted  pre- 
judices, he  finds  himfelf  obliged,  from  the  imme- 
diate and  vifible  efrects,  to  follow  up  the  remote 
and  pre-difpofing  caufe;  by  this  chain  of  reafoning 
he  is  led  to  the  original  fource  and  fountain  of 
truth  fo  celebrated  from  the  remoteft  antiquity — 

"  Fxlix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognofcere  caufas.'* 

Elaborate  fubdivifion  and  minute  enquiries,  * 
however  ufeful  in  the  arts,  are  the  employment  of 
weak  and  fuperficial  minds:  fuch  are  ''ever  puzzled 
in  mazes  and  perplexed  in  errors" — thofe  diftin- 
guilhed  by  ftrong  underftanding  and  clear  faculties 
look  up  to  primary  caufes  and  firfl:  principles ;  the 
man  v;ho  does  not  endeavour  to  generalize  his 
ideas  muft  be  the  fport  of  local  prejudice,  and  can 
never  merit  the  name  of  philofopher.  This  fyn- 
thetical  fyftem  has  been  through  all  ages  univer- 
fally  adopted  by  the  wife  and  great:  the  fixed  uni- 
formity obfcrved  throughout  the  phyfical  creation 
leads  the  mind  to  a  conviftion,  that  the  mod  com- 
plex operations  of  nature  are  produced  by  fome 
B  a  fimple, 
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iimple,  Come  primary  caufe  or  caufes:  it  would 
feem  inconfiflent  with  the  perfe6tion  of  the  divine 
Artificer  to  iriLikiply  the  agents  of  his  will — one 
great  mainfpring  perhaps  conveys  motion,  life, 
and  vigour  through  the  whole  machine;  and 
throughout  all  the  varieties  of  exiftence,  from  the 
loweft  degree  of  animation  to  the  higheft  fummit  of 
intellectual  perfe6lion,  we  can  diftinguifh  the  traces 
©f  this  admirable  order,  this  univerfal  fimplicity. 

This  miode  of  reafoning  may  be  applied  equally 
to  governments  and  political  inftitutions  as  to  na- 
tural  and  philofophical  enquiries.  It  would  be 
an  ohjeft  highly  interefting  to  examine,  whether 
all  the  abules  and  enormities  which  have  difgraced 
the  annals  of  mankind  through  a  fuccefllon  of 
ageSj  may  not  be  traced  up  to  fome  few  fimple, 
fome  original  errors  in  the  early  inftitutions  of  fo- 
ciety.  An  enquiry  of  this  nature,  on  a  large  fcale, 
could  not  poffibly  be  com.prehended  within  the 
compafs  of  a  fmall  volume,  and  is  therefore  incon- 
fiftent  with  our  prefent  plan,  which  is  intended 
only  as  an  outline. 

E'JT  that  an  effcntial  and  radical  error  had  per- 
vaded alm.oft  all  the  governments  of  mpdern  Eu- 
rope, which  has  not  been  hitherto  fufficiently  de- 
■  veloped  or  attended  to  by  ftatefmen  and  legifla- 
tors,  has  been  the  remote  and  original  fource  of 
infinite  diforders,  and  is  now  become  the  immedi- 
ate and  efficient  caufe  of  the  prefeot  conyulfions. 
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wc  lliall  not  hefitate  to  alTert ;  this  error  we  con- 
ceive to  have  arifen  from  a  mifapprehenfion,  or 
indeed  a  total  neglect  of  the  mod  important  of  all 
confiderations  in  the  formation  of  a  government, 
namely,  the  ftrong  and  irrefiltible  influence  which 
popular  opinion,  comprehending  in  its  idea  the  ge- 
neral Hate  of  information  of  the  community  at 
large,  muft  ever  have  upon  the  fteadinefs,  energy, 
and  duration  of  fuch  government.  Upon  this 
ftate  of  information  and  illumination  of  the  people 
does  the  exigence  of  government  fo  efientially  de- 
pend, that  the  co-operation  of  all  other  moral  and 
phyfical  caufes,  the  confiderations  of  genius,  habits, 
climate,  &c.  enumerated  by  political  writers,  fhall 
be  found  infufficient  to  procure  permanency  and 
fecurity  to  the  ftate,  if  this  great  point  be  not 
fcrupuloufly  attended  to. 

Arbitrary  and  abfolute  power  can  be  fup- 
ported  by  lawlefs  force  and  the  edge  of  the  fword 
in  all  countries  and  climates,  whilft  the  community 
can  be  retained  in  a  ftate  of  dejeftion  and  abjed  ig- 
norance— "  arm  but  a  rufli"  againft  the  breaft  of  the 
fubmiftive  flave  and  he  ft: rinks  before  it :  but  vv^hen 
during  the  long  intervals  of  peace,  and  the  acci- 
dental periods  of  repofe  which  fufpended  the  exter- 
minating fteel,  and  interrupted  thewcrk  of  death,  the 
human  faculties  had  time  to  expand  and  acquire 
vigour,  then  was  all  the  machinery  of  ftate  intrigue 
fee  in  motion,  in  order  to  rcprefs  this  inquifitive, 

this 
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this  aflive  fpirit,  and  prevent  the  people  from 
attaining  that  degree  of  intelligence  which  may 
enable  them  to  afceitain  their  own  confequence, 
and  prevent  the  violation  of  their  natural  rights. 

In  order  to  iliuftrate  this  alTertion,  it  will  be 
iieceffary  to  look  back  to  that  period  when  the  re- 
vival of  letters  in  Europe,  and  the  fubfequent  ad- 
vancement of  fcience,  had  already  opened  the  way 
to  a  bolder  enquiry  and  a  higher  cultivation  of 
knowledge :  Gothic  darknefs  had  been  already 
difperfcd  by  the  rays  of  philofophy,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  middle  ages  had  yielded  to  the  invefti- 
gations  of  reafon  and  the  diflemination  of  truth  j  new 
fenfations  had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  men, 
and  fcenes  novel  and  highly  interefting  were  to  be 
prefented  on  the  theatre  of  Europe. 

That  continent,  which  through  a  long  feries  of 
ages  had  been  continually  agitated  by  the  contefls 
of  faftion  and  the  ftorms  of  war,  given  up  a  prey 
to  unlicenfed  plunder  and  the  ravages  of  difcordanc 
conqueft,  and  had  undergone  all  the  viciflitudes  ot  al- 
ternate greatnefs  and  iuimiiiation,  feemed  at  length, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  to  have 
arrived  at  a  period  of  fufpenfe,  and  to  have  breathed 
from  its  toils — ambition  funk  exhaufled  under  the 
taPcC  of  deftrudion,  and  anxioufly  panted  for  an  in- 
terval of  reftj  the  monftrous  fabric  of  the  feudal 
fyftem,  after  a  painful  and  dubious  ftruggle,  marked 
v/ith  violence  and  blood,  at  laft  gave  way :  the 

vaft 
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vaft  Colofllis  fell  to  the  ground  and  ^ruflicd  half 
mankind  in  its  ruin — the  emancipation  of  the  hu- 
man race  Teemed  to  be  at  hand,  and  the  long- 
eftabliflied  reign  of  opprefllon  and  injuftice,  which 
had  fo  long  wafted  the  earth,  to  have  received  a 
lafting  and  final  blow. 

The  calm  which  fucceeded  this  event  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  caufe  of  humanity,  and  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  people, 
who  now  began  to  fcrutinize  and  enquire  into  their 
own  ftate  of  humiliation,  the  fources  of  fecial  in- 
ftitution,  and  the  mutual  obligation  of  allegiance 
and  protection,  (if  we  may  be  here  allowed  a  feudal 
exprcfiion).  On  following  up  the  fubjecl  they  be- 
gan to  fufpecfl  that  a  ftrange  and  unnatural  devia- 
ation  from  the  original  intention,  or  at  leaft  its 
fpirit,  had  taken  place  j  they  affembled,  delibe- 
rated, became  fenfible  of  their  grievances,  remon- 
ftrated  againft  the  injuftice  and  partiality  of  the 
eilablifhed  modes  of  government,  and  at  length 
talked  fo  loudly  of  abufes,  that  the  ruling  powers 
found  it  necefiary  to  temporize  with  a  body  they 
themfelves  had  railed,  in  oppofition  to  the  in- 
folcnce  of  the  feudal  chieftains,  and  at  laft  to 
yield  to  the  force  of  a  tempeft  which  they  could 
ro  -^naer  refiftj  they  now  began  to  perceive,  for 
the  tiiib  time,  that  public  opinion  and  the  voice  of 
the  people  Ihould  be  confidered  of  fome  moment, 
and  that  that  body  boldly  looked  forward  to  no  Icfs 

tlian 
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than  an  influence  in  the  tranfadions  of  che  legiHa- 
tive  aflemblies :  hence  it  was  found  expedient  to 
reftore  to  them  a  fharc  of  that  political  confe- 
quence  of  which  they  had  been  fo  long  deprived, 
and  which  they  now  felt  thennfelves  fufnciently 
ftrong  to  lay  a  claim  to. 

Almost  all  the  governments  of  Europe  found 
themfelves   obliged   at   this   period  to  adopt  the 
popular  language  of  fecuring  and  refpecting  the 
rights  of  the  people;  yet  few  are  the  countries  that 
have  been  (o  fortunate  as  to  have  fixed  this  effen- 
tial  poi^nt   on    a   firm   or   fteady    bafis.     It    is   a 
melancholy  truth  that   the  body  of  the  people  in 
all  regions  of  the  earth  and  in  all  times  have  been, 
doomed,  probably  from  the  limitednefs  and  imper- 
feclion  of  human  nature,  taken  on  a  general  fcale, 
to  be  the  prey  ©f  faflion,  oppreffion,  and  tyranny: 
to  this  imperfeftion  and  the  mutability  of  all  tem- 
poral inftitutions  muft  be  attributed  the  fuccelTive 
decline  and  fall  of  all  the  governments  and  empires 
which  have  been  raifed  by  ambition,  and  fupported 
by  fraud  and  rapine,  until  that  period  when  accu- 
mulated corruption  had  fapped  their  foundations, 
and  precipitated  their  ruin :  this  painful,  this  dif- 
trefTing  fad  we  ihall  leave  to  be  deplored  by  the 
humane  and  enlightened  philofopher,   whilft  we 
return  to  the  walk  of  unempafTioned  enquiry. 

The  freedom  of  Europe  was  ftill  in  the  cradle, 
but  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  adolefcence 

and 
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arid  a  flate  of  vigorous  manhood  :  the  people  had 
acquired  decided  privileges,  were  confidered  as  a 
diftindt  and  powerful  body,  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  legiflative  afTembly. 

The  Cortes  of  Spain  and  the  Parliaments  of 
France  made  themfelves  refpedted  in  the  public 
a6ts  of  their  refpedtive  nations — the  triumph  of  the 
people  was  confidered  as  compleatj  but  the  hour 
was  not  yet  come,  the  public  mind  was  not  ripe, 
not  fully  acquainted  with  its  own  refources  and 
ftrength  i  its  perception  was  not  yet  become  fuffi- 
ciently  quick  to  feize  and  embrace  the  brilliant 
objeft  which  lay  within  its  grafp — the  maturity  of 
time  and  a  higher  degree  of  cultivation  were  ftill 
wanting^ 

The  lapfe  of  a  few  years  made  it  evident  that 
tlie  new  authority  of  the  people  was  raifed  upon 
a  foundation  of  fand ;  it  was  foon  felt  that  the 
public  affembly  which  reprefented  the  multitude 
was  a  grievous  innovation,  and  an  invincible  bar- 
rier againft  the  incroachments  of  the  Crov/n  and 
the  rapacioufnefs  of  an  infolent  and  powerful  no- 
bility, who  had  been  fo  long  in  the  habits  of  con- 
fidering  the  people  as  their  vafTals,  and  as  apper- 
taining to  the  foil. 

Some   fudden,  fome   decifive  counterpoife  \Vas 

necelTary,    in  order  to  put  a  flop  to  this  growing, 

this  dangerous  influence  of  the  people.   Many  and 

complicated    arc   the   concomitant    caufes   which 

C  combined 
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combined  to  overthrow  the  fan*  fabric  of  man's 
freedom  :  but  as  it  is  inconfiftent  with  our  plan  to 
enter  into  minute  difcuflions,  we  fhall  only  glance 
over  the  moft  ftriking  points,  and  haften  forward 
to  our  principal  object. 

Liberty  yet  remained  almoft  flationary  v/hen 
the  ambition  and  rivalihip  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth  and  Francis  the  Firfl  engaged  thefe  two 
great  empires  in  fierce  and  bloody  contention ;  the 
prize  of  fuperiority  was  held  out  and  fought  for> 
during  a  long  ferles  of  years,  with  all  the  frenzy  of 
national  oppofition  and  invincible  obftinacy  s-  the' 
blood  and  treafure  of  both  nations  were  fquandered 
with  a  prodigal  hand;  their  relpedive  fubjedls 
animated,  and  as  if  infoired  with  the  enthufiafn:a 
of  their  monarchs,  ruflied  to  war  Vv'ith  that  vio- 
lence and  impetuofity  which  are  fo  ftrongly  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  the  high  fpirited  notions  of  thofe- 
times,  and  all  private  and  domeftic  concerns  were 
kbforbed  anci  totally  forgotten  in  the  anxiety  of  the 
conteft;  the  as  yet  unaccomplillied  intereft  of  the 
people  was  facrificed  to  the  competition  and 
knight-errantry  of  two  Princes,  who  feemed  to 
have  no  other  e^d  of  their  exillence  than  the  de- 
llru6i:ion  of  each  otiicr* 

How  far  fnnilar  circumflances  may  afTeft  and 
are  inimical  to  the  caufe  of  freedom,  not  yet  firmly 
eflablifhed,  needs  no  comment:  we  have  only  to 
ickf  to  the  difierent  periods  of  the  hiftory  of  France 
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and  England,  in  order  to  fee  how  general  a  policy 
it  was  amongft  the  potentates  of  thofe  days  to  en- 
gage their  fubje(5ls  in  foreign  wars,  in  order  to 
give  employment  to  a  reftlefs  and  turbulent  va- 
lour, which  muft  have  otherwife  burft  upon  their 
own  heads. — Thus,  independent  of  the  lofs  of 
men  and  pubHc  wealth,  tlie  influence  of  the  Crown 
and  nobility  wa§  increafed  in  an  enormous  pro- 
portion, by  taking  off  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  the  more  important  objed  of  eftablilhing 
their  own  rights  and  privileges  at  home. 

Even  this  could  not  perhaps  have  reHfted  the 
torrent  of  popular  influence,  which  ruflied  forward 
with  rapidity  to  that  ftandard  which  it  fhould 
naturally  hold  in  the  fcale  of  public  affairs,  had 
not  other  powerful  caufes  interfered. 

During  the  courfe  of  thofe  wars  the  nobility, 
confidering  themfelves,  according  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  times,  as  the  natural  guardians  of  the 
Throne,  had  particularly  attached  themfelves  to 
the  caufe  of  the  Prince;  this  connexion  and  mu- 
tuality of  interefts  led  the  way  to  a  coalition  highly 
inimical  to  the  interefts  of  the  people.  The  King 
and  nobles  formed  a  faction  againil:  this  upft:art 
power,  v/hich  pretended  to  curtail  their  privileges, 
and  became  a  troublefome  fpy  upon  their  ufurpa- 
tions. — The  name  of  the  popular  affemblies,  it  is 
true,  was  ftill  retained  in  order  to  amufe  tliem, 
but  their  meetings  were  protradted  and  pofl:poned ; 
C  2  cl;e 
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the  fatigues  of  war  had  exhaufted  their  vigour; 
their  firmnefs  forfook  them ;  the  apt  moment  had 
elapfed,  and  the  great  caufe  was  referved  for  a 
more  enlightened  future  generation. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  newly  eftabiifhed 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  afforded  a  fpecious 
pretext  for  the  inftitution  of  (landing  armies  ;  thefe 
bands  of  mercenaries,  reduced  to  ftate  machines, 
and  totally  infenfible  of  the  vile  purpofes  for  which 
|hey  were  retained,  became  the  inftruments  of  in- 
timidating the  people,  and  unconfcioufly  confum-: 
mated  their  own  degradation,  v/hich  was  necefla- 
rily  involved  in  that  of  the  multitude.  In  oi'der 
to  fufbain  this  fyftem  of  military  tyranny,  and  re- 
duce the  minds  of  the  people  to  that  ilate  of  igno- 
rance and  timidity  which  was  effentially  necefTary 
to  the  exiftence  of  political  flavery,  the  tribunal 
of  the  Inquifiticn  was  inftituted  on  the  Continent; 
this  alone  was  wanuing  for  the  completion  of 
the  work  :  an  unufual  concurrence  of  circum- 
ftances  which  had  then  taken  place  in  Europe 
feemed  to  have  pointed  out  the  expediency  of 
adopting  this  meafure ;  the  falling  off  of  England 
from  the  orthodoxy  and  fupremacy  of  the  Romifh 
church,  which  had  already  taken  place,  the  reli- 
gious diflenfions  which  were  diffem.inated  through 
the  empire  of  Germany,  and  threatened  to  involve 
that  country  in  one  univerfal  herefv,  alarmed  the 
holy  Seci  he  found  his  infallibility  began  to  be 
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called  in  queflion,  the  fanclity  and  dignity  of  the 
church  were  in  danger,  and  the  rock  of  St.  Peter, 
with  its  lofty  fuperftrufture,  fhook  to  its  bafe. 

These  were  powerful  and  obvious  motives  for 
the  inftitution  of  the  holy  office;  the  different: 
Princes  who  remained  fteady  to  the  interefts  of  the 
Pope  were  not  infenfible  of  the  manifeft  advan- 
tages which  may  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of 
a  plan  which  afforded  them  the  infallible  means  of 
quelling  that  bold  fpirit  of  enquiry  which  had 
fpread  with  fuch  rapidity,  and  feemed  to  threaten 
no  lefs  than  deftruclion  to  their  power;  they  clearly 
forefaw,  that  if  the  people  came  off  victorious  in 
the  conteft,  their  own  ruin  muH:  have  been  in- 
volved in  that  of  the  cliurch,  and  that  they  would 
be  the  next  victims  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  public 
indignation  j  the  crifis  of  their  fate  feemed  to  de- 
pend upon  the  refolution  of  a  moment,  and  they 
did  not  hefitate  to  co-operate  with  his  Holinefs's 
views  in  fupporting  with  fire  and  faggot  his  fu- 
premacy  and  infallibility  in  deciding  on  articles  of 
faith. — The  Morefcoes  were  baniffied  from  Spain; 
therepeal  of  theedicl  of  Nantz  expelled  thoufands  of 
opulent  and  induftrious  citizens  from  the  bofom  of 
their  country;  and  France  fhall  have  ever  to  lament 
an  a6l  of  fanaticifm,  which  not  only  deprived  her  of 
a  large  portion  of  her  moft  ufeful  inhabitants,  bu: 
at  the  fame  time  transferred  their  induffry,  manu- 
fjidurcs,  and  wealth  to  a  rival  nation,  who  wifely 
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opened  her  arms  for  the  reception  of  the  unhappjr 
fugitives. 

But  thefe  iofTes  were  confidered  of  very  little 
moment  when  put  in  competition  with  the  more 
efTential  point  of  flopping  up  the  fources  of  in- 
ilruftion  and  information  from  the  people,  on 
wliich"  depended  the  eftablifhment  of  a  fixed  fyflem 
cf  ecclefiafticai  and  political  tyranny. 

Tkus,  by  a  fatal  concurrence  of  baneful  caufes, 
was  blafted  that  fair  plant,  which  had  already  put 
forth  its  tender  leaves,  and  promifed  a  goodly 
fhew  of  blufhing  fruit ;  thus  was  loft  the  caufe  of 
freedom^,  and  thus  was  the  mofl  fertile  part  of 
Europe  given  up  once  more  a  prey  to  lawlefs 
force,  the  fway  of  tyrants,  and  to  the  mercilefs. 
grafp  of  unbounded  prodigality. 

That  ambition  and  the  luft  of  power  fhould 
have  united  the  kings  and  nobles  againfl:  the  people 
in  the  common  caufe  of  rapine  and  plunder  is  not 
to  be  wondered  atj  it  is  uniformly  confiflent  with 
the  general  courfe  of  human  things  and  the  hiftory 
of  all  nations;  but  that  that  divine  religion,  which 
ordains  charity  and  univerfal  love,  fhould  be  made 
fubfervient  to  the  bafe  purpofe  of  endaving  the 
human  mind,  is  an  outrage  fo  incredible,  a  pro- 
fanation fo  inconfillent,  that  reafon  rejefts  it  with 
indignation — When  the  chriftian  religion  com- 
mands obedience  to  the  laws  and  fubmifTion  to  the 
higher  poNver.%  it  would  be  a  blafphemy  to  fup- 
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pofe  that  this  unqualified  precept  can  extend  to 
thofe  corrupt  and  iniquitous  ufurpations  which 
have  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  Govern- 
ments— Could  that  religion  have  tied  down  the 
fubjecl  to  the  duties  of  jufticCj  patience,  and  cha- 
rity, in  order  to  make  him  a  more  eafy  prey  to 
opprefTion  and  licentioufnefs  ?  Do  not  the  obliga- 
tions of  allegiance  and  fubmifilon,  on  the  part  of 
the  governed,  necelTarily  include  the  ideaof  juftice 
and  protection  on  that  of  the  governors  ?  Forms 
or  modes  of  government  amongft  the  moft  igno- 
rant and  unlettered  nations  are  not  confidcred  as 
articles  of  faith;  nor  does  an  implicit  belief  in  the 
myfteries  of  religion  by  any  means  imply  a  blind 
and  irrational  fubmiaion  to  human  inllitutions, 
founded  on  aofurdity,  fupported  by  principles 
deftruclive  to  humanity,  and  fubverfive  of  natural 
order. 

From  that  epoch  to  the  prefent,  fev/  indeed  have 
been  the  etforts  in  favour  of  the  caufe  of  freedom. 
Feeblcnefs  and  degeneracy  are  ever  the  charac- 
teriftics  of  flaves ;  in  this  degraded  ftate  of  man  his 
faculties  became  fufpended  and  enervated :  that  ener- 
gy of  mind,  that  foul-infpiring  enthufiafm  which 
Hres  the  breaft  of  the  patriot,  and  urges  him  on  to 
afts  of  public  beneficence,  cannot  be  felt  by  the 
wretch  who  is  a  tyrant's  tool,  and  groans  in  fervitude. 
However,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature, 
we  mud  not  omit  to  msntion  the  noble,  the  im- 
mortal 
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mortal  ftriiggle  of  the  Netherlands.  The  haught75 
the  imperious  Philip  was  forced  to  fwallow  the 
bitter  draught,  and  was  taught  to  know,  that  nei- 
ther the  armed  hods  of  his  extenfive  empire,  nor 
the  united  treafures  of  two  hemifpheres  could 
fubdue  the  hardy  minds  and  undaunted  valour  of 
■what  may  be  called  a  few  naked  fifhermen  : 
afliamed  and  abailied,  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  inglorious  contePc,  and  left  to  pofterity 
this  great,  this  awful  lefTon,  that  whilft  con- 
querors and  tyrants  perifh  and  pafs  away  from 
the  records  of  time,  the  public  foul  of  freedom  is 
invincible  and  immortal. 

SwissERLAND,  which  had  lb  long  fubmitted  to 
the  yoke,  refilled,  and  at  length  Ihook  off  the 
chains  of  the  Houfe  of  Auflriaj  the  increafe  of 
fecurity,  opulence,  and  confequence  which  fhe 
has  attained  fince  that  revolution,  is  a  flriking 
proof  of  the  value  and  ineftimable  advantages  of  a 
(ree  conflitution,  and  a  new  caufe  of  exultation  to 
the  friends  of  civil  liberty. 

It  would  not  be  confifhent  here  to  pafs  over  in 
filence  that  diilinguiflied  country  where  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people  had  at  thofe  remote  periods- 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  fecurity  and  permanen- 
cy. It  would  be  fuperfluous  and  in  my  mind  pre- 
fumptuous  to  enter  into  even  a  recapitulation  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  rife  and  formation  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  of  England  s  a  period  of  fuch  high 
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importance  to   this  country,  and  indeed  to  ail  Eu- 
rope, muft  be  pcrfeftly  known  to  every  man  of  any 
moderate  jfhare    of  information  j  we  fliall  content 
ourfelves  therefore  with  obferving,  that  this  affem- 
bly,  the  delegated  reprcfentatives  of  and  truftees  for 
the  rights  of  the  people,  is  the  only  one  which  in 
the  hiitory  of  modern  times  can  claim  the   pre- 
eminence of  an  e.{tabjiflied  and  permanent  legiflative 
body;     the    inftiturions  of  this  nature  which  had 
been    formed    on    the  Continent  were    feeble  and 
tranfient,  and  bore  no  degree  of  fimiiarity  either  as 
to  influence  or  duration.     On  following  up  the  re- 
cords of  this  augull:  {cnate,  this  fchool  of  liberty, 
we  can    evidently   trace  out  this  ftriking  outline, 
this  leading   feature,  that,  though  it  may  be   al- 
lowed  that  its  vigilance  was  lulled  at  particular 
moments  and  under  certain  circumftances,  though 
fome  of  its  members   might  in  the  dull  intervals 
of    peace    and    indolence    nod    over   their   duty, 
and    forget  .  that    Heady    virtue     which     fliou'd 
incefiantJy    call   them  back    to    the  moil:  facred, 
the  molt  important  of  all  trulls,  yet  in  the  h.ur  of 
danger,  when  the  emergencies  of  the  times  required 
vigour   and   exertion,   when  the    bold  faiflion   or 
incroaching    influence    flood    forth    avowed,    and 
threatened  danger   to  the   general  v,eal,  then   tiie 
ardent  foul  of  public  freedom  burll  from  its  flum- 
bers,  and  called  forth  that  manly,  that  patriot  virtue 
D  whi'.  h 
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which  has  always   charafterifed   the  diflinguifhe^ 
fons  of  this  happy  iiland. 

Amidst  a  fucceiTion  and  variety  of  convulfions 
which  threatened  the  conftitiition  and  the  fecurity 
of  the  ftate,  it    cannot   be  denied,  but   that  this 
affciribly  has  fupported  the  caufe  of  freedom  and  the 
liberty  of  their  country ;  that  they  have  condutled 
themfelves  with   that    firmnefs  and  energy  which 
Ihould  aftuate  the  deliberations  of  a  fenate  perfect  - 
ly  fenfible  of  the   importance  of  their  delegation, 
and  which  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  may,  not 
improperly,  be  confidered   as  an   epitome  of  the 
rcprefentation  of  the  Vv'hole  human  fpecies.  Though 
a  free  people,  ever  and  juflly  jealous  of  their  privi- 
leges, may  occafionally  murmur,  and  challenge  a 
perfedion  almofc  incompatible  with  the  inftability 
of  human  affairs,  yet,  from  the  decided   abilities 
and  unfliakcn  integrity  of  feveral  members  of  that 
radiot  band,  it  may    be   afferted  that  any  abufes 
inconufcent  with  die  fanctity  of   political  juflice, 
fliall    be    cffeftually    guarded     againfc,    that    the 
government  a6ting  under  their  prefent  moft  excel- 
lent conftitution  is  as  fully  conipetent  to  that  pur- 
pofe,  as  any  that  could  poffibly  be  devifed,  and  that 
thiC  people  of  England  may  lock  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  a  long  continuance  and  even  perpetuity  or 
their  rights  and  liberties. 

Vv  Hi^sT  thus  in  thefe  few  countries  that  great 
outline   of  governmentj  the  cffed:uai  reprefenta- 
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tlon  of  the  people  was  preicrved,  the  caufe  of 
Jiberc7  was  not  totally  loft  in  Europe ;  the  great 
trunk  had  been  cut  down,  but  the  germ  had  ta- 
ken root  anew,  and  waited  the  favourable  feafon 
of  reprodudlion.  Yet,  notwithltanding,  fo  firmly- 
fixed  was  the  fyftem  of  abfolute  government  on 
the  Continent  as  to  almoft  preclude  every  reafon- 
able  hope  of  a.rcftoration  of  the  reprefentative 
right  of  the  people  :  the  iofs  of  freedom  v/as  al- 
moft forgotten  in  the  fplendour  and  oftentatious 
grandeur  of  the  French  and  Spanifli  monarchies. 
Thefc  nations  had  aftumed  the  fpecious  titles  of 
limited  and  moderate  governments:  their  re- 
fpedlive  fubjects,  fo  far  from  complaining,  feem- 
ed  to  glory  in  the  unbounded  magnificence  of 
their  monarchs,  and  to  exult  in  the  brilliancy  cf 
their  own  chains :  the  grand  machine  of  the 
ftate  moved  on  with  flow  and  folemn  majefty,  and 
was  interrupted  only  by  the  occafional  overflow- 
ings of  rival  ambition,  and  the  competition  for 
pre-eminence  and  fuperiority  :  all  ideas  of  mode- 
ration and  political  juftice  muft  have  funk  forever 
under  the  weight  of  fuperior  power,  had  not  the 
arrogance  and  bold  pretenfions  of  thofe  haughty 
Princes  been  overawed  and  uniformly  checked  by 
the  fuperior  genius  and  intrepid  valour  cf  Great 
Britain.  This  circumftancCj  Co  glorious  for  Eng- 
land, and  fo  fortunate  for  mankind,  niuft  be  ever 
confidercd  as  one  of  the  principal  caufes  which 
D  2  prevented 
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prevented  the  total  annihilation  of  freedom,  and 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  fyftem  of  univerfal  tyranny 
and  delpotic  power  over  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe. 

As  the  genius  and  charafter  of  nations,  in- 
fluenced by  education  and  other  caufes,  cannot  be 
kept  ffcationary,  and  muft  change  from  age  to  age, 
fo  muft  the  form  of  government,  which  fhould 
indifpenfably  correfpond  v/ith  the  habits,  miodes 
of  thinking,  and  degrees  of  information  of  the 
community  at  large;  the  conftant  and  fucceiTive 
revolutions  v.hich  have  fhaken  the  earth  from  one 
extremity  to  another  fhould  convince  us,  that  no 
fyftem,  no  formof  government  can  be  permanently 
adapted  to  beings  of  fo  unftcady,  fo  changeable 
a  nature  as  man.  Neither  the  Juftinian  Pan- 
dects, nor  the  Code  of  Theodofius,  though  per- 
haps calculated  for  the  then  ftate  of  fociety,  and 
the  times  in  which  they  were  compiled,  arc 
adapted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  in  the 
eighteenth  century  :  the  celebrated  and  ingenious 
Filangieri  has  pointed  out  vAth  a  mafterly  hand 
the  incongruoufncfs  of  the  laws  and  political  in- 
ftitutions  of  our  days.  By  an  accurate  analyfis  he 
has  Ihev/n  that  they  confnt  of  a  confufed  mixture 
of  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  uncivilized  and 
barbarous  nations,  who  took  poffelTion  of  Europe 
after  the  dcftruttion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  v/ith 
the  vmjuft  and   unnatural    inconinlencies   of  the 
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feudal  fydem,  and  "combined  with  the  jurifprii- 
dence  of  the  Romans  :  he  ftrongly  infifts  on  the 
abfurdity  of  our  adopting  a  monftrous  jumble  of 
inftitutes  and  laws,  which  had  been  formed  in  the 
moil  remote  and  ignorant  periods  of  fociety,  and 
are  now  become  contradidlory  and  totally  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  prefent  fituacion  of  mankind. 

1'hus  it  is  that  civil  and  political  eflablifhments 
muft  always  keep  pace  with  the  illumination  of 
the  public  mind,  and  change   according   to    the 
rariations  of  the  ftate  of  man.     Power  lias  been 
ccnftantly    conferred   by,  and  wrefted   from,  the 
people,  and  as  conftantly  abufed.      Uncontrouled 
authority   feems  to  have  a  baneful   influence  on 
the  human  lieart,  and   few  are  the  examples  of 
permanent  virtue,    or   ftricl  moderation    in    that 
dangerous  ftation.     The  hiftory  of  mankind,  and 
the  experience  of  ages,  firongly  enforce  a  belief 
that   the    multitude    are    incapable  of  governino- 
themfelves,  and  hence  arc  reduced  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  confiding  that  iinportant  truft,  which  can- 
not be  exercifed  by  the  whole,  to  the  virtue  of  one, 
or  of  a  few ;    this  delegation  cannot,  or,  unfor- 
tunately for  mankind,  has  not  hitherto  been  con- 
ferred, without  giving  up  at  the  fame  time  fucb 
a  proportion  of  power  as  precludes  a  polTibility  of 
revoking  the  grants  fhouid  the  delegate  become 
corrupt  or  arbitrary,  he  is  already  poflTelTed  of  the 
means  of  lupporting  his  authority  by  ufurpacion  ; 
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for  authority  maintained  againfl  the  confent  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  is  virtually  ufurpation  ; 
and  againft  this  abufe,  when  eftabliflaed  by  mili- 
tary force,  there  is  no  remedy,  no  redrefs,  other 
than  infurredtion. 

Although  the  truth  of  this  proportion  can- 
not be  denied,  and  that  every  people  -have  a  right 
to  oppofe  a  fimilar  ftate  of  tyranny,  it  muft  be 
confei%d  that  the  experiment  has  been  fometimes 
fatal,  is  always  dangerous,  and  mcft  frequently 
unfuccefsful. 

Such  nearly  has  been  the  flate  of  all  the  na- 
tions on  the  Continent,  very  few  excepted  5  the 
people  had  not,  from  almoft  time  immemorial, 
been  admitted  to  that  rank  and  importance  which 
their  great  preponderance  entitled  them  to  in  the 
fcale  of  public  affairs ;  defpifed  and  unproteded 
by  that  power,  which  they  themfelves  had  armed 
for  their  defence  and  fecuriry,  they  were  abandon- 
ed to  all  the  infults  of  unfeeling  pride,  and  the 
depredations  of  infatiable  fquanderers  j  but  this 
unnatural  perverfion  of  the  order  of  things  muft 
have  its  limits,  the  day  of  retribution  v^-as  to 
come,  when  the  irrefiftible  advancement  of  litera- 
ture and  fcience  was  to  make  the  people  fenfible 
of  the  enormity  of  their  grievances,  the  import-- 
ance  of  their  claims,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
iuftice  of  their  feeking  effectual  redrefs  by  the 
recovery  of  their  loft  privileges. 

Is 
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If  the  moft  moderate  governments,  however  well 
organized,  be  defeftive  in  fome  efTential  points,  and 
found  fubjeft  to  corruption  and  degeneracy,  if  not 
renovated  and  improved  in  proportion  to  the  more 
general  diffufion  of  knowledge,  we  miift  not  wonder 
that   one    founded   on  original  injuftice,  and  fup- 
ported  by  an   eftablilhed    fyflem  of  rapacioufneli 
and  opprelTion,  fhould  fall  to  the  ground,  and  expe- 
rience a  more  rapid  decline ;  defpotic  dates  are  ever 
expofed  to  convulfions  and  danger  j  tyranny  in  the 
eye  of  reafon  is  not  government;  it  is  a  {late  of 
violence,  which  muft  be  fupportcd  by  the  fword: 
unqualified  force  and  the  ftrong  law  of  neceiTicy 
may   bind  down  the  (lave,  intimidate  the  turbu- 
lent,   and  reft  rain  the  brave  (if  the  lad  c^n  be 
fuppofed  to  exift  under  fuch  governments)  :  but 
muil  not  at  length  the  very  inftruments  of  fuch  a 
power  become  more   dangerous   to    the    ufurper, 
than  even  the  infurreftion  of  the  people  ?  When 
Handing   armies   become   fenfible    of    their  own 
ftrength,  mud  not  the  defpot  himfelf  fubmit  to 
their  dictates  ?  The  very  banditti,  whom  he  had 
hired  for    the  bafe   purpofes   of  maintaining  his 
ufurpation,    and   intimidating   his    vaffals,    mud 
ultimately    becom.e    his    maders.      Hiftory    has 
furnifhed    us   with    many   dreadful    examples   of 
mihtary   tyranny,    and   the    Pretorian    have    not 
been    the    only    bands   that    contributed    to     the 
^1  of  empires;  but  when  nations  began  to  emerge 
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from  that  flate  of  general  ignorance  which  was  lb 
indifpenfably  neccffary  to  the  exidence  and  exercife 
of  defpotic  power,  when  the  diffufion  of  knowledge 
became  more  univerfal^  and  extended  to  all  ranks  of 
the  community,  the  foldier  himfelf  perceived  that 
it  was  no  longer  his  intereft  to  form  part  of  a 
body  which  militated  againft  public  freedom,  and 
had  been  hitherto  found  inimical  to  the  rights  of 
the  people;  at  length  he  bt^came  fenfibie  that  his 
mi'icary  appointmient  was  neither  irreconci'eable  with 
the  prior  claims  of  focial  duty,  nor  oppofite  to  his 
obligations  as  a  citizen ;  and  confidered  the  trade  of 
war,  as  it  had  been  carried  on,  to  be  no  other 
than  an  artful  fyftem,  eftabliflied  on  the  ruins  of 
feudal  barbarity,  formed  for  the  purpofes  of  am- 
bition, the  fupport  of  tyrants,  and  the  deftru6tion 
of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  governments  muft  be- 
come more  equitable  and  mild,  according  to  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge  and  a  more  enlightened 
ilate  of  civil  fociety.  An  ignorant  and  unlettered 
people  can  patiently  fubm.it  to  the  moft  outrage- 
ous afts  of  violence  and  opprefTion,  and  fleep  over 
their  chains  with  an  indifference  bordering  on 
brutal  ftupidity  j  the  moft  fertile  and  favoured 
regions  of  the  earth,  where  freedom,  joined  hand 
in  hand  with  liberal  knowledge,  had  once 
brought  forth,  nurtured  and  matured  tlie  faculties 
of  man,  where  genius  fmiled,  and   civil  life  h^ 
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gained  Its  ultlrtiate  perfection,  where  poliflied 
Greece  had  reared  the  empire  of  refinement  anrf 
of  reafon,  have  for  ages  langiiiflied  in  decay  and 
hopelcfs  fervitude,  and  bend  beneath  the  iron 
fvvay  of  haughty  Ottoman ;  the  plains,  where 
Tyre  and  Carthage  Itood,  are  now  the  prey  of 
rude  barbarians,  and  the  fport  of  ruffian  power; 
the  peaceful  Hindoo  has,  from  the  remotell  time, 
fubmitted  calmly  to  the  yoke  of  fucceiTive  tyrants, 
and  feems  to  have  taken  no  intereft  in  the  fcenes 
of  rapine  and  flaughter  that  conftantly  furrounded 
him  :  the  influence  of  a  mild  climate,  an  abund- 
ant foil,  his  habits  of  life,  religion,  and  rigid 
temperance, i^^gether  with  his  contented  ignorance, 
all  contribute  to  enervate  his  mind,  and  render 
him  incapable  of  refinance  ',  yet  it  would  not  feem 
unreafonable  to  believe,  that  all  thefe  phyfical 
and  moral  caufes  would  not  alone  be  fufficient  to 
retain  him  in  that  flate  of  fhameful  humiliation, 
were  his  mind  enlightened  ;  were  the  art  of  realon- 
ing  known 'fe  his  country,  were  feminaries,  col- 
leges, univerfities,  academies  of  fcience  and  belles 
lettres,  libraries,  and  a  public  education  cfta- 
blifhed,  it  may  be  prcfumed  that  even  the  Hin- 
doo himfelf  would  be  roufed  from  his  lethargic 
inadion,  and  ftand  forth  in  bold  vindication  of 
the  rights  of  humanity. 

Personal  bravery,  fpeaking  ^bftrafledly,  can- 
not be  faid  always  to  depend  on   bodily  flrength, 
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©r  vigour  of  conftitution  ;  the  cultivated  mind, 
which  has  acquired  a  clear  perception  of  its  na- 
tural rights  and  inalienable  privileges,  aflumes  a 
degree  of  firmnefs  and  enthufiaiin  unknown  to 
uncultivated  nations.  The  body  may  fhrink  with 
cold  and  nakednefs,  the  fpirits  fink  v>'ith  hunger 
and  fatigue,  and  the  machine  lofe  its  tone,  firm- 
nefs, and  energy;  but  a  mind,  filled  with  the 
elevating  idea  of  its  own  independence,  looks  for- 
ward to  its  object  with  compofure  and  dignity, 
contemplates  it  as  the  Ible  end  of  its  exiftence  on 
earth,  and  abandons  it  only  in  death.  Cultiva- 
tion, which  calls  forth  the  latent  powers  of  the 
mind,  infallibly  leads  to  the  idea  of  liberty,  and 
liberty  alone  is  capable  of  imprciTing  man  with  a 
juft  confcioufnefs  of  his  high  mifnon,  and  reafon 
teaches  him' to  confider  it  as  the  firft  of  fablunary 
bleffings.  Such  a  man  becomes  brave  from  prin- 
ciple, and  the  conviction  of  his  being  appointed 
the  natural  guardian  of  this  facred  depofit,  gives 
him  that  elevation  of  foul  which  ever  diftinguifhes, 
and  is  indeed  the  peculiar  charaderiftic  of  the 
truly  brave. 

May  it  not  then  with  perfect  confidence  be 
aiTcrted,  that  an  inilrucled  and  enlightened  nation 
are  incapable  of  fubmitting  to  the  grofs  oppref- 
fions  of  an  arbitrary  government,  and  that  when 
this  meafure  of  public  knov\^ledge  has  been  once 
attained,  the  government  mull  either  become  more 
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moderate,  jufl:,  and  conformable  to  the  Impref- 
fions  made  on  the  mind  of  the  community,  or  a 
revolution  mufl:  unavoidably  enfue  j  and  that  the 
degree  of  information  of  the  whole  people  mufi 
be  ever  confidercd  as  the  univerfal  ftandard,  by 
which  the  moderation,  or  feverity,  of  the  govern- 
ment muft  be  reo;ulated  \  this  is  the  leadino-  fea- 
ture,  the  great  criterion,  by  which  the  operations 
of  the  ruling  powers  mufc  be  always  determined  : 
without  it,  all  is  ccnfufion,  all  is  error,  and  mufl 
tend  to  diforder  and  anarchy. 

These  few  previous  obfervations  lead  us  dirc(5t:y 
to  our  principal  point,  the  confideration  of  the 
prefent  (lite  of  politics  on  the  Continent.  Had 
the  iate  government  of  Frafice  been  confident  with 
its  own  fyilem  of  opprefiion,  it  miight  ftill  have 
to  boaft  of  the  pompous  title  of  the  French  Mo- 
narchy i  it  fhould  have  learned  fi-om  the  barbarous 
policy  of  other  defpotic  governments,  that  in  or- 
der to  fecure  permanency  to  ufurpation,  and  an 
uncontrouled  dominion  over  the  perfons  and  pro- 
perties of  the  people,  it  was  neceffary  to  prelerve 
the  fame  arbitrary  infiuence  over  their  intellects. 
Had  they  wifely  followed  the  example  of  Spain, 
in  fupprclllng  all  the  fources  of  public  informa- 
tion;  had  they  not  aboliHied  the  inquifition,  and 
thereby  opened  all  the  avenues  to  fcicnce,  and  ex- 
cited the  curiofity  of  an  inquifitive  and  animated 
people,  tlic  Grand  Monarch  might  Hill  fit  fecure- 
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ly  on  his   throne;  had  not  the  vanity  of  Lewis 
XIV.  ftill  more  unbounded  than  his  ambition  and 
prodigality   induced  him  to  reconcile   contradiifci- 
ons  by  the  oftentatious  introduction  of  literature 
into  a  country  whofe  political  exiftence,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  old  government,  mofk 
affuredly  depended  on   their  ignorance  and  unac- 
quaintance  with  their  privileges   as  citizens,  and 
their  rights  as  men ;  the  brilliancy  and  buiile  of 
his  reign  concealed  the  danger,  and  prevented  the 
immediate  tendency  of  this  effential  error,  fo  un-, 
cxpedted,  fo  aufpicious  to  the  liberty  of  the  na- 
tion ;  but  the  rapid  and  univerfal  progrefsof  letters 
in  that  country,  from  that  period  downwards,  and 
on  io  broad  a  fca'e,  as  Indeed  to  have  eclipfed  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  made  a  deep  and  ftriking 
revolution  in  the  minds  of  the  peple ;  they  faw 
their  grievances,  and  began   to  wince   under   the 
galling  weight  of  their  chains ;  but  the  period  of 
their  emancipation  feemed  ftill   remote  and  at  aa 
interminable  diilance.     The  author  of  this  eflay, 
who  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI, 
had  fpent  fome  years  in  France,  had  m.any  occa- 
fions  of  knowing  the  difgufts  and  difcontents  of 
the   people,  particularly  at  Paris,   v.here   he   re- 
members the  c;eneral  exultation  on  the  disfie-ui-ino; 
and  maiming  feverai  beautiful  ftatues  at  the  royal 
palace  of  Chantilli ;  though  the  French  were  en- 
thufiaftic  admirers  of  the  line  arts,  and  lan:iented 
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the  violation  offered  to  thofe  valuable  monuments 
of  human  genius,  yet  they  rejoiced  in  an  afl  which 
conveyed  fo  ftrong,  lb  public  a  difapprobation-  of 
the  immoderate  voluptuoufnefs  and  prodigality  of 
the  court ;  they  fiiw  tnac  the  hufbandman  and 
laborious  artiil  remained  dejefted  and  opprefTed, 
whilft  the  plunder  of  a  province  was  daily  fquan- 
dered  upon  a  demirep  of  fafhion,  or  an  effeminate 
finger. 

Whilst  the  people  became  thus  more  enlio-ht- 
ened,  tlie  governm.ent  Hill  blindly  perfifted  in  its 
iifual  wafte  and  excefs.  The  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Lewis  the  XVth,  a  period  marked  with 
profufion  and  licentioufnefs,  by  increafing  the 
public  difguft  and  difcontent  to  a  ftill  higher  degree, 
haftened  on  the  cataftrophci  the  nation  groaned 
under  an  accumulation  of  internal  diforders,  the 
farmers-general  grew  exorbitantly  rich  on  the  plun- 
der of  the  lower  order;  a  general  fyftem  of  cru- 
elty, peculation,  and  rapine  prevailed  at  court, 
and  pervaded  all  the  different  ranks  of  the  nobi- 
lity; the  people,  given  up  a  prey  to  thofe  rapaci- 
ous vultures,  were  harraffed,  perfecuted,  and  ru- 
ined. Thus  the  fabric  of  the  flate,  enfeebled,  ex- 
haufled,  and  labouring  under  all  the  excefs  of  riot, 
committed  to  the  direflion  of  a  fucceffion  of  cor- 
rupt, abandoned,  and  ambitious  miniftcrs,  funk 
vinder  its  own  enormous  weight,  and  haflcncd  to 
its  dlflblution, 
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Yet  notwithftanding  thole  immoderate  abufes, 
fuch  were  the  internal  refources  of  the  nation,  and 
fuch  their  deep-rooted  attachment  to  their  King, 
that  France  -might  ftili  have  v/arded  off  the  fatal 
blow ;  had  prudent  ana  moderate  m.eafures  taken 
place,  had  a  long  peace,  a  judicious  plan  of  ceco- 
nomy,  and  a  gradual  redrefs  of  public  grievances 
been  adopted ;  had  the  mad  career  of  ambition 
and  folly  been  arrefced,  Ihe  mjght  ftill  hope  to 
have  furvived  the  fhock,  and  prevented  all  the 
horrors  of  popular  infurreclion  j  but  an  infatiate 
rage  of  conquefl,  a  turbulent  and  refclefs  ambi- 
tion, and  a  fatal  competition  with  Great  Britain, 
involved  her  in  dinicukies,  which  it  w-as  impoffi- 
ble  to  furmount,  and  which  nothing  fhort  of  in- 
anity could  have  hurried  her  into  j  her  rafh  and 
unjuft  interference  in  the  contell  between  England 
and  North  America,  by  introducing  a  fpirit  of  dif- 
cufnon  and  political  enquiry  into  a  country  already 
ripe  for  change,  precipitated  her  fl:te,  and  brought 
the  French  Monarchy  to  the  natural  period  of  ul- 
timate confummiation. 

Passing  over  the  firfl  ferments  of  the  French 
Revolution,  we  lliall  hafhen  forv.-ard  to  the  period 
of  the  people's  having  rcafTunied  the  privileges  of 
fovereignty,  and  affcm.bled  as  a  legiflative  body. 
On  taking  a  difpafiionate  view  of  their  proceed- 
ings, we  ihall  not  be  furprifed  at  the  feries  of 
events  which  have  happened  fmce  that  time. 

It 
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It  was  extremely  natural  that  the  people,  find- 
ing themfelves  once  iiiore  in  poffefllon  of  that  in- 
fluence to  which  their  great  luperiority  of  num- 
bers, opulence,  and  information,  gave  them  fo 
juft,  fo  undoubted  a  title,  fhould,  inftead  cf  con- 
fining themfelves  to  the  local  diforders  of  the  na- 
tional finances,  look  up  to  the  primary  and  deep- 
rooted  fources  of  injuftice  and  public  depravity  ; 
they  found  that  the  moft  glaring  abufes  exifted 
in  every  departiricnt,  and  that  a  general  reform 
was  indifpenfabiy  neceflary  j  in  order  to  effc6t  this 
great  work,  they  faw  themfelves  obliged,  in  con- 
formity to  the  notions  of  confiitutional  confifl- 
ency,  not  then  exploded  in  that  country,  to  call 
in  the  body  of  the  nobility  to  their  aid.  The 
National  Afiembly  was  formed,  and  entered  with 
alacrity  into  the  bufinefs  of  reform.ation,  or  rather 
regeneration :  the  nobility  foon  difcovered  that 
the  demands  of  the  people  wei-e  high,  thar  they 
affumed  a  tone  of  command,  and  propofed  mea- 
fures  inimical  to,  and  fiibverfive  of,  their  own 
particular  privileges,-  they  caballed,  murmured, 
and  fliewed  evident  figns  of  difaffection :  the 
clergy  too,  a  powerful  and  opulent  counterpoize 
againft  the  views  of  the  people,  perceived  that  an 
attack  was  meditated  againft  themfelves,  and  im- 
mediately united  in  fomenting  the  difcontents  of 
the  nobles ;  the  people,  who  hitherto  fecmed  not 
to  have  ourftepped  the  line  of  moderation,  were 

now 
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ftow  rdufed,   agitated,   and  hurried  Into  meafiires, 
which  were  more  dictated  by  intemperance   and 
animofity,  than  by  thofe  maxims  of  coolnefs,  pru- 
dence, and  precaution,  which  fliould  ever  dire6t 
the   deliberations  of  a  new,  and  yet  unorganized 
aflembly  j  allowances  may  be  made  for  the  hurried 
and  tumultuous  operations  of  a  nation,   provoked 
by    the    recolleftion   of  paft  wrongs,    and  trem- 
bling in  anxious   micertainty  for  the  future ;  yet 
this  feemed  to  have  been  the  critical  moment,  on 
which  depended  the  fate  of  France.     The  people 
had  obtained  a  decided  victory,  and  could  at  thac 
time  have  ere£led  a  firm  and  invincible  barrier 
againft  the  future  incroachments  of  any  arbitrary 
King,  or  the  exadlions  of  an  oppreffive  nobility; 
had  they  temporized  for  a  moment,  had  they  made 
an  accurate  calculation  of  their  ov/n  il:rength,  and 
that  of  their  opponents,  they  would  have  pro- 
craftinated  the  rafn  and    inconfiderate   ftep  of  ir- 
ritating two  fuch  powerful  parties  beyond  a  pof- 
fibility  of  reconciliation.     In  an  evil  hour,  in  the 
paroxyfm  of  acrimony   and    bitternefs,    did  they 
tear  up  by  the  roots  the   inftitutions,   or  the  pre- 
judices of  centuries  j  the  nobility  were  deprived 
of  their  rank  and  privileges,   and  excluded  from 
the  alTembly,  unlefs  they  confented  to  fink  into 
the  capacity  of  common  citizens ;  the  clergy  were 
treated   with   ftill   greater  fcverity ;  the   nobility 
were  admitted  to  a  fiiare  in  the  tranfactions  of 

the 
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the  new  legidative  body,  on  the  condition  of  lay- 
ing afide  their  ribbands,  croflcs,  and  other  high- 
foiindincr  infio-nia  of  former  diftinflions,  &c.  their 
properties  were  fliil  fafe  and  inviolate;  but  the 
poflelTions  of  the  clergy  were  confidered  as  fair 
and  JLift  plunder  j  the  account  of  retaliation  was 
exacted  with  feverity  and  rigour ;  their  landed 
property  was  fbized  upon,  confifcated,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  public  fale :  this  violent  and  impetuous 
ftep,  in  one  moment,  decided  the  balance  againll 
the  caufe  of  the  people,  inafmuch  as  it  detached 
for  ever  from  their  party  the  two  great  and  lead- 
ing intercfts,  on  whofe  coalition,  in  the  general 
caufe  of  freedom,  depended,  in  a  great  meafure> 
the  fteadinefs  and  fecurity  of  the  new  revolution. 

It  is  but  juft  to  mention  here,  that  from  very 
high  authorities  opinions  are  diffeminated,  that 
to  ftop  one  iota  ihon  of  a  total  abolition,  or  an- 
nihilation, of  king,  nobility^  and  all  other  diftinc- 
tions  of  rank,  would  be  doing  nothing ;  that  the 
natural  equality  of  man  precluded  every  other 
idea  of  reconciliation,  except  on  the  principle  of 
referring  all  back  to  the  original  focial  compad, 
the  virtuous  aggregate  of  the  people  ;  that  every 
thing,  hitherto  known  in  government,  was  wrong, 
and  that  the  whole  flioukl  be  founded  on  a  new 
and  infallible  bafis. 

For  tlie  prcfcnt,  we  fiiall  not  contend  the  prin- 

•ciple  of  this  doftrine,    we  are  even  willing  to  ad- 
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mit,  that  it  is  more  reafonable  that  the  few  fhould 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  many,  however  incompe- 
tent the  latter  may  be  to  decide  on  the  nature  of 
treafon  againft  the    m.ajefly    of  the  people,   and 
however   fum^miar/  and  dreadful  in  their  modes  of 
inflicting  punifnments,  than   that  a  whole  com- 
munity fhould  be  facrificcd  for  the  interefts  and 
ambition  of  a  few  ;  but  it  muft  not  hence  follow, 
that  all  modes,  all  meafures  of  moderation  iliould 
be  laid  afide,  on  the   bare  hope  of  a  perfect  and 
infallible  fyftem  of  government,  which  ftill  exifted 
only  in  theory  ;  the  living  examiple  of  a  virtuous 
reorefentaticn     in     North     Am.erica     migrht    be 
conudered  as  a  fufiicient  precedent  for  the  French 
nation  ;  but  v/e  fliall  hereafter  fliew  that  the  fimi- 
larity  is  not  jufl,  that  the  virtuous  and  undebauch- 
ed  Pennfylvanian  may   be  capable  of  a  degree  df 
patriotifm  and  forbearance,  which  will  badly  ap- 
ply, and  which  we  iliall  fcarce  allow  to  the  giddy 
and  voluptuous   Parilian ;    though  I   fliould   not 
wilh  to  go  fo  far  as  the  French  Apollle,   John  J. 
RouiTeau,  v.ho  faid,  that  that  nation  wanted  ftill 
a  century  of  that  maturity,  v/hich   would  render 
them  nt  to  receive  the  bleffings  of  a  free  govern- 
ment,   1  Hiall  not  hefitate  to  fay,    that  two  na- 
tional characters  can   fcarcely  be  more   ftrongly 
contrailed  than  France  and  North  America ;  but 
however  ripe  they  may  be  for  this  advantage,   no 
reafonable  motive  can  be  hence  adduced  for  their 
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having  thus  laid  an  infallible  foundation  for  dif- 
cord,  tumult,  and  anarchy  :  it  was  rafh,  violent, 
and  unprecedented,  and  brought  on  all  that  train 
of  evils  which  have  fince  followed. 

Had  a  people,  afluated  by  refentment,  and 
heated  with  enthufiafm,  been  capable  of  calm  and 
difpaiTionate  rePxc6lion,  they  v/oiild  have  perceived 
that  when  the  army  had  declared  in  their  favour, 
the  only  enemies  they  had  to  fear  and  conciliate 
were  the  nobility  and  clergy  ;  the  king,  v/ithout 
the  fupport  of  thefe  bodies,  v/as  total  y  difarmed, 
and  lay  at  their  mercy  ;  his  nails  being  pared,  and 
his  teeth  drawn,  they  might  have  m.odelied  him, 
poor  good  man  !  as  they  pleafcd  ;  then  they  had 
only  to  reconcile  them,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  unit- 
ins;  a^ainft  the  comm.on  caufe  :  they  miHit  have 
been  amufrd;  their  own  immediate  interefts  v,^ould 
have  induced  them  to  have  yielded  to  the  temper 
and  the  necedity  of  the  times,  and  joined  the 
people,  in  the  hope  c^f  taking  advantage  of  future 
contingencies  for  the  recovery  of  what  they  now 
gave  up  :  but  the  apparent  necefiity  of  a  great 
and  jufl:  national  reform  marred  this  fliir  profpcct 
of  conciliation  ;  the  new  affembly  was  fo  intent  on 
this  grand  contour,  and  fo  anxious  for  its  com- 
pletion, that  they  laid  afide  all  calculations  and 
rules  of  proportion;  by  fiiaking  off  at  once,  and 
detaching  from  their  c<;ufe,  the  influence  of  the 
iicbility  and  clergy,  the  only  v/cight  which  could 
F   Z  poliibly 
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p^fTibly  preponderate  agalnil  them,  they  not  only 
Joft  their  fupport,  but  forced  them  at  the  laine 
time  to  form-  a  firm  and  decided  coalition  againft  the 
people,  which,  though  not  able  to  deprive  the  new 
ailembly  openly  of  the  high  authority  they  were 
now  pofTciTed  of,  did  not  want  means  of  raifing 
factions  and  cabals  amongft  its  members,  of  agi- 
tating, dividing,  and  diitradting  their  councils, 
and  fpreading  difcord  and  alarm  through  the 
whole  nation. 

This  plan  of  corru;^  tion  fucceeded  but  too  well, 
the  aflembly,  after  having  marked  out  the  great 
outlines  of  a  new  Conflitution,  and  formed  a  code 
of  laws  for   the   future   government   of  France, 
feemed  to  relax  of  its  vigour ;  as  if  exhaufted  with 
the  toils  of  fo  great  a  work,  the  legiflators  of  a 
great  empire  funk  fuddenly  into  ail  that  feeblenefs 
and  puerility  which  mark  the  meetings  of  a  tri- 
fling corporation,  or  the  refolutions  of  an  cbfcure 
club ;  the  manly  fpirit  of  Mirabeau  was  fled,  and 
no  longer  animated  their  proceedings  ;   the  crifis. 
was  pafl,  and  the  collapfe  which  fucceeded  feemecj 
to  bear  a  jufl  proportion  to  the  previous  vaft  ex-. 
citement,  and  fl:rong  readion  of  the  vis  medi(;atrix 
of  the  ftate ;  order  was  laid  afide  from  that  mo- 
ment, and  the  community,  no  longer  reftrained  by 
the  authority  of  the  aflembly,  or  the  execution  of 
the   lawS;,  rufhed  into  diforder^  drenched  in  the 
intoxicating  draught  gf  liberty   ^n4   equality,  to 
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which  they  had  been  fo  long  unaceuftomed,  they 
plunged  into  all  the  excefies  of"  riot  and  licen- 
tioufnefs,  and  have  left  anew  to  their  pofterity  and 
to  all  n:iankind  a  dreadful  example,  that  the  nnoil 
civilized  and  polilhed  nations,  when  fet  loofe  from 
the  reftraint  oi  law  and  the  ties  of  public  order, 
can  become  more  favage  than  brutes,  and  more 
fell  than  wolves  or  famifhed  tygers. 

Thus  far  have  we  purfued  this  painful  fubjeft, 
thus  far  traced  out  the  pre-difpoling  caufes  which 
led  to  the  French  revolution,  as  alfo  that  unerring 
line  by  which  ambition  and  the  lull  of  arbitrary 
power  tend  to  their  own  deftrudion  j  but  thus  far 
have  we  had  the  light  of  fadts  to  guide  our  fteps ; 
that  which  is  to  follow  is  all  fufpenfe  and  uncer- 
tainty J  what  may  hereafter  be  the  fate  of  France, 
and  what  her  mode  of  government,  are  queftions 
too  momentous  to  be  decided  haftily. 

The  obje6l  of  framing  a  code  of  legiflation  for 
a  great  and  powerful  country,  upon  principles  new 
and  hitherto  undefined,  is  an  experiment  of  the 
mofl  yaft  magnitude,  as  including  not  only  the 
peace  and  fecurity  of  the  prefent  race,  but  alfo  the 
happinefs  of  future  generations  :  the  adoption  of  a 
falfe  principle  in  a  point  fo  efTential  to  fociety,  may 
be  attended  with  confcquences  dreadful  beyond 
calculation;  the  fufpenfe  and  difficulty  which  par- 
tiality, timidity,  and  the  local  prejudices  of  the 
))uman  mind  oppofe  againft  forming  fixed  and  de- 
cided 
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cidcd  opinions  upon  a  fubjeft  fo  obfcure,  fo  un- 
explored, muft  terrify  the  modeft  and  unaffuming, 
and  fhould  deter  even  the  mofc  intrepid  innovator: 
but,  thanks  to  the  produ6live  genius  of  our  age, 
the  mifts  of  ignorance  are  difperfed,  and  no  longer 
obfcure  our  horizon.  Mr.  Paine,  the  modern 
Merlin,  has  broken  the  inchantment  which  had  fo 
long  blinded  mankind ;  he  waves  his  wand,  and 
behold  !  all  the  artificial  phantoms  of  romance  dif- 
appear  from  our  eyes. 

Scarce  had  his  Rights  of  Man  been  publifhed; 
■when  that  childifn  mockery  which  diftinguilhed 
man  from  man  vanifned  like  fmoak ;  *^  the  cloud-i- 
"  capped  towers,  the  g  'rgeous  palaces,  the  folem^n 
"  temples,  &c.  difTolved  away,  and  \^h  not  a 
"  wreck  behind." 

'  The  beautiful  climax  of  Shakefpeare  conveys  a 
fublime  leiTon  of  morality,  and  impreffes  the  mind 
with  humJlity  and  awe:  his  magical  defcription 
excludes  all  idea  of  forcery,  or  of  that  black  art 
which  he  fo  happily  introduces  in  his  Macbeth, 
and  which  was  invented  with  a  view  to  deceive  and 
betray;  but  as  bold  im.agery  and  brilliant  colour- 
ing appertain  m,ore  properly  to  the  regions  of 
■fidion,  we  fhall  abandon  them  for  the  more  hum- 
ble and  ufeful  walk  of  common  reafon,  and  pro- 
ceed to  examine  whether  there  may  not  be  fome 
deception,  fome  [tage-trick  in  the  mode  of  pre- 
fenting  this  magic  lanchorn. 

SoMS 
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Some  men  have  poffefTed  the  happy  knack  of 
difguifing  objeds  with  fuch  a  degree  of  ingenuity 
as  not  onlv  to  miilead  the  multitude,  but  even, 
impofe  on  the  mofl  cautious  and  enlightened. 
The  treatife  written  by  the  ingenious  Berkley,  in 
anfvver  to  Materialilts,  carried  him  lb  far  beyond 
his  original  intention,  that  he  at  length,  by  a  re- 
gular chain  of  realbning,  found  himfelf  obliged  not 
only  to  deny  the  exiflence  of  matter,  but  to  affert, 
that  it  was  an  abfurdity  to  believe  it  could  pofTibly 
exifti  and  this  opinion  he  perfifled  in  to  his  death 5 
though  his  doftrine  remains  unrefuted,  his  ortho- 
doxy was  never  called  in  queflion,  and  his  me- 
mory Hiall  be  ever  revered  as  that  of  a  man  not  lefs 
diftinguilhed  for  talents  than  exemplary  piety  and 
virtue;  his  Metaphyfical  Theory  excited  the  afto- 
nilhm'ent  of  the  learned,  but  could  extend  no  far- 
ther, as  with  all  his  ingenuity  and  flrength  of  ar- 
gument, he  could  never  prevail  upon  men  of  com- 
mon underftanding  to  believe  fuch  an  incompre- 
henfible  paradox,  as  that  neither  the  fun,  miOon, 
nor  ftars,  nor  any  other  part  of  the  vifible  Cre- 
adon, did  or  could  exifc,  otherwife  than  in  the 
minds  of  fenfible  beings  ;  his  ideal  or  intellectual 
world  could  have  no  effecfl  on  the  peace  or  har- 
mony of  a  material  fyllem,  and  was  therefore  fuf- 
'fered  to  pafs  uncenfured  by  beings  of  flefli  and 
blood;   but  l.ad  he  lived  at  the  clofe  of  the   iSth 

:ntury,  and  taught  that  all  the  focial  eftabliili- 
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ments  of  the  world  were  vicious  and  corriiptj  not 
becaufe  all  human  inftitutions  are  liable  to  be- 
come fo,  but  becaufe  they  did  not  arife  out  of  the 
people  j  that  all  reforms  of  government,  all  re- 
drefs  of  grievances  \yould  be  ever  partial  and  in- 
adequate, until  referred  to  the  elementary  afTem- 
blies  of  the  whole  mafs  of  the  people,  who  were 
to  be  made  nst  only  judges  but  executioners,  I 
queilion  much  whether  his  writings  would  have 
given  him  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  poftcrity ; 
no,  his  benevolent  mind  would  have  fhrunk  back 
on  itfelf,  and  ftartlcd  at  the  deftruftive  tendency  of 
do6lrines,  v^^hich  mufl  have  entailed  upoa  his  me- 
mory the  execration  of  mankind  and  the  curfes  of 
generations  yet  unborn. 

The  doctrines  of  a  humane  and  rational  philo- 
fophy  fhould,  at  the  prefent  alarming  crifis,  point 
out  fome  -moderate  mode  of  appeafing  the  fer- 
mentation which  agitates  the  m.inds  of  the  public 
throughout  Europe,  and  not  add  fuel  to  the  flame; 
could  the  dangrous  extremes  of  violence  and  ti- 
midity be  avoided,  and  the  animofity  of  contend- 
ing and  contradidory  opinions  be  fufpended,  the 
moft  ftriking  advantages  in  favour  of  civil  and 
political  freedom  may  be  hoped  from  the  com- 
plexion of  the  prefent  times  :  but  how  can  fleady 
and  permanent  plans  of  government  be  adopted  in 
the  moments  of  tumult  and  public  phrenzy  ?  if 
diforder  be  the  natural  confequencc  of  rafli  and 
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precipitate  refolutions  in  the  comaion  coiirfe  of 
private  life,  how  much  more  inevitably  mull  it 
refult  from  the  hafty  and  inconfiderate  adoption  of 
metaphyfical  fyftems  in  the  management  of  pub- 
lic tranfdclions,  where  tb.e  combinations  are  in- 
finitely more  complex,  the  juft  relation  and  har- 
mony of  the  parts  more  obfcure  and  difficult  to 
be  feizcd,  and  wh^re  one  original  error  may  de- 
fcend  to  the  moft  remote  pofterity  ? 

Though  by  no  means  willing  to  admit  the 
opinion  of  Montefquieu,  with  regard  to  the  actu- 
ating principle  of  a  monarchy,  which  he  calls 
honour,  and  which  I  v/ould  call  ariftocratical  in- 
fluence, yet  I  cannot  but  think  the  principle  he 
lays  down  for  the  fupport  of  a  republic  more  jufb, 
as  founded  on  reafon  and  experience  :  when  he 
calls  this  principle  virtue,  he  muft  certainly  mean 
not  the  moral  re^litude  of  individuals,  but  the 
public  virtue  of  the  peop;e  taken  colled:ively,  in 
whole  hands  is  loJged  the  fovercign  authority  :  in 
this  form  of  government  it  is  neceflary  that  this 
juftice,  or  rather  political  rectitude,  Ihould  exill 
in  the  great  majority  j  that  it  be  fleadv,  uni- 
form, and  incorruptible,  in  order  to  fccure  per- 
manency tD  the  ftatej  the  perfection  of  this  poli- 
tical rectitude  docs  not  {o  much  depend  upon  the 
good  intentions,  or  honefty,  of  the  minifters  or 
officers  of  the  ftate,  as  upon  that  point  of  inform- 
ation, or  knowledge,  which  enables  the  people  at 
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large  to  afcfrtain  the  limits,  extent,  and  nature  of 
their  government,  and  their  unanimous  co-ope- 
ration in  its  fupport :  if  then  the  fuperior  excel- 
lence of  a  republic  depends  upon  the  virtue  of 
the  maiority,  and  that  this  virtue  confiils  more  in 
their  political  information  than  their  m.oral  ho- 
nefty,  the  education  of  fuch  a  people  fhouid  be 
like  that  of  Sparta  ;  they  fl:iould  have  no  fchools 
but  mihtary  and  political  ones  :  neither  hufband- 
men  nor  artizans  can  make  any  part  of  a  fimilar 
fyftem ;  the  occupations  of  labour  preclude  that 
information,  v/hich  is  indifpenfably  necefiliry  for 
him  who  would  make  himfelf  acquainted  with 
fecial  inftitutions,  and  the  abufes  to  which  all 
governiiients,  from  the  mutability  of  circum- 
llances,  are  liable  :  liCnce,  v/here  agriculture  and 
the  arcs  of  induftry  are  cultivated  on  a  large  fcaie, 
the  governmients,  though  known  by  the  name  ot 
republics,  were  not  virtually  fuch  3  fuch  have  ail 
occafionally  changed  iiU.>  the  mixed  form,  and 
were  frequently  ob'iged  to  become  defpotic  for 
the  purpofe  of  felf-prefervation. 

Could  men  be  prcferved  uniformly  virtuous 
and  faithful  to  the  public  truft,  were  they  proof 
againft  the  temptations  of  opulence,  voluptuouf- 
nefs,  and  lUXury  -,  were  they  not  liable  to  the  fe- 
du6lions  of  ambition,  and  the  thirfl  of  power,  we 
fnould  no  longer  need  to  difpute  about  terms,  as 
in  that  fuppoficion  aii  modei>  of  government  would 
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be  equally  good,  equally  conducive  to  the  prof- 
pericy  and  happinefs  of  the  community  ;  had  the 
fucceiTive  minifters  of  the  three  laft  kings  of 
France,  although  the  immediate  fervants  and  in- 
itrumcnts  of  the  Crown,  and  not  delegated  by  the 
people,  been  actuated  by  a  fenfe  of  public  virtue 
and  dillributive  juftice,  their  country  would  never 
have  experienced  .thofe  diforders,  which  broughc 
on  the  prefent  revolution.  Government  is  the 
conftitution  of  a  pijb.ic  force,  v/hich  rcprefenrs 
the  nation,  and  was  originally  intended  for 
its  prote(fcion  and  fecurity  ;  when  this  public 
force,  either  by  the  ambition  of  the  fovereign,  or 
any  other  reafon,  deviates  from  its  primary  end, 
and  becomes  opprelTive  to  the  people,  it  then  is 
no  longer  government,  it  is  ufurpation.  Could 
we  produce  any  inftance  of  civil  foclety,  which 
had  exifted  for  any  time  v.ithoui  being  expofed  to 
the  attacks  of  ambition  from  abroad,  and  the  in- 
curfions  of  foreign  invaders,  it  might  be  eftabliO-i- 
ed  as  a  rule,  that  the  quantum  of  this  public  force 
lliould  be  limited  exa-flly  in  fuch  a  proportion  as 
not  to  exceed  the  internal  exigencies  of  the  ftare; 
the  enforcement  of  the  !aus,  the  prefervation  of  a 
jufl:  and  fteady  police,  and  the  fecurity  of  the  ci- 
tizen, would  be  fully  fufncient,  and  is,  indeed,  all 
that  is  effencial  to  the  profperity  cf  a  people. 
Unhappily  for  the  caufe  of  humanity,  we  can 
fcarce  point  out  a  fingie  example  of  focial  efta- 
G  5  blifhments 
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bliilimcnts  being  picfcrved  long  in  a  fcate  of  mo-^ 
deration  and  juftice.  Public  virtue  may  prevail 
in  obfcure  and  infant  focieties  ;  but  opulence  and 
power  beget  ambition ;  and  a  defne  of  conqueft 
feems  invariably  to  have  marked  the  fteps  of  all 
nations^  as  they  emerged  from  cbfcurity,  and  ad- 
vanced to  a  ilate  of  luxury  and  refinement. 

It  may  be  granted,  that  a  republican  govern- 
ment lliould  be  the  mofl:  perfeft  and  equitable,  in- 
afmuch  as  it  implies  a  high  degree  of  incorruptibility 
in  all  the  individuals,  which  compofe  the  com- 
riumitv;  and,  at  the  j  rcfent  moment,  it  may  be 
thought  unjull  to  deny  the  pofiibility  of  forming 
a  perfect  one  ;  but  as  men  can  reafon  only  from 
what  they  know,  every  wife  man  will  be  cautious 
of  admitting  as  truths,  aflertions  not  fwpported 
by  experience,  or  opinions  not  reconcileabie  to 
probability,  or  the  uniform  tenour  of  human  ex- 
perience, 

The  republics  of  Greece,  whilft  in  a  flate  of 
poverty,  preferved  that  virtue,  which  was  fo  ef- 
fential  to  their  eonftitution  ;  but  v/hen  that  virtue 
was  fapped  by  the  progreffive  increafe  of  luxury 
and  v/ca';rh,  they  were  fhaken  by  fadions,  and  be- 
came an  eafy  prey  to  the  ambitious  Philip  :  had 
the  republic  of  Carthage  not  excited  the  jealoufy 
of  P^ome,  by  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  her  power 
and  riches,  flie  might  never  have  fallen  ;  even 
Home,  imperial  RomiC,  the  firfi  of  all  republics, 

muft 
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rniifl:  have  changed  her  government  jong  before 
the  ufurpations  of  Marius,  Sylla,  and  Ca^far,  had 
not  her  adtive  fons  been  employed  in  the  con- 
queft  of  the  world  j  worn  out  with  difcords,  fhc 
fcarce  had  breathed  from  her  fatigues,  when  over- 
whelmed with  the  plunder  of  the  world,  flie  funk 
into  flavery. 

The  puny  republics  of  modern  times  fcarcely 
deferve  the  name,  having  all  degenerated  foon  into 
the  mod  abfolute  and  tyrannical  anfrocracies. 

As  to  the  new  republic,  or  federal  union  of 
North  America,  it  cannot  yet  be  confidered  to 
have  perfe(Stly  paifed  the  j  eriod  of  its  infancy, 
and  at  the  fame  time  that  we  applaud  the  wifdom 
and  confifcency  of  its  councils,  we  think  our- 
felves  perfectly  excufable  in  not  admitting  it  as  a 
precedent,  until  half  a  century  ihall  have  pcdlcd  ; 
the  people,  fcarce  recovered  from  the  embarraf- 
ments  of  an  expenfive  and  deftrucSlive  war,  and 
educated  in  the  habits  of  temperance  and  modera- 
tion, are  as  yet  ccnfiderably  diftant  from  that 
period,  v/hen  opu  ence,  luxury,  and  power  fhall 
threaten  danger  to  'iicir  g  wernment. 

Have  we  not  tiii-n  reafon  to  fufpecl  that  this 
virtue  of  repub.MCb  is  more  fpeculative  than  real? 
No  government  ean  furciy  be  exceptionable,  except 
from  the  diffi..ulty  of  prtfcrving  the  ruling  pov/ers 
vvithin  the  line  of  public  duty  ;  but  this  di/Tlculty 
feems  ec^ually  great  in  a  republic  as  in  any  other 

form 
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form  of  government,  v/hereas  there  can  be  no 
other  fecurity  for  its  liability  but  the  virtue  of  the 
people;  if  they  be  equally  liable  to  corruption, 
bribery  and  influence,  how  can  this  government 
be  more  permanent  than  any  oiher  ?  and  though 
they  fnould  remain  virtuous,  their  rulers  may  be- 
come ambitious ;  and  are  not  the  people  then 
equally,  as  in  all  other  governments,  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  force  and  inlurrection,  in  order  to 
wreft  this  unconftitutional  pov/er  from  the  hands 
of  the  ufurping  few. 

With  every  v;ifn  for  the  happincfs  and 
fecurity  of  the  people,  I  do  not  fee  how  Mr. 
Paine's  reafoning  can  amount  to  a  proof  that 
the  people,  in  the  reprcfentative  fyftem,  can 
be  made  more  virtuous  or  n.cre  po'itica'ly  honeft 
than  in  any  other  form  of  mixed  government, 
or  that  any  fecurity  can  be  given  that  they 
will  ufe  their  authority  of  calling  back,  at  their 
pleafure  or  perhaps  whim,  the  purity  of  the  popu- 
lar conflitution  with  m.oderation  and  juilice  ?  this 
can  be  hoped  only  on  the  idea  of  their  being  (col- 
lectively confidered)  competent  not  only  to  judge 
of  the  necellitv  of  a  reform,  but  alfo  fufnciently 
moderate  to  avoid  in  the  experim.ent  thofe  exceffes 
and  diforders  which  are  almoil  always  more  than  a 
counter-balance  for  any  ideal  advantages  which 
may  accrue  from  fuch  reform.  Without  prefum- 
in2  to  be  an  aDoloffift  for  the  abufe  of  oower,  ;t 
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is  but  confident  with  rcafon  and  experience  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  iinfafe,  that  it  is  unwiie  to  enrrufl 
to  the  people  ^t  large  fuch  an  extra-balance  of 
power  as  to  enable  them  to  continually  difturb, 
according  to  their  unfettled  and  unprincipled  no- 
tions of  reform,  the  regular  diftribution  of  juftice, 
the  eftablifhments  of  police,  and  the  fteady  opera- 
tions of  a  fixed  government. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  agree  with  Mr.  Paine 
on  the  exiftence  of  abufcs,  and  that  reform  may 
be  neceflary,  I  think  him  too  reafonable  a  man 
to  refufe  me  the  right  of  calling  in  queftion  the 
infallibility  of  the  multitude,  in  deciding  on  the 
expediency  of  fuch  reform  upon  every  trivial  or 
local  difcontent,  which  may  arife  from  the  malice 
or  difappointed  ambition  of  a  turbulent  individual, 
or  the  popularity  of  an  artful  and  feditious  citizen. 
High  an  opinion  as  I  entertain  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  I  cannot  afTent  to  give  it  fuch  an  unlimited 
fcope  as  to  believe  that  the  -vox  fopuli  is  in  every 
inftance  the  vox  Dei:  I  know  that  the  miOit  en- 
lightened philofopher  may  be  midaken  as  to  the 
moment  in  which  it  may  be  excufable  to  fubttitute 
anarchy  for  fixed  order  on  the  idea  of  a  corredion 
of  abufcs.  I  conceive  there  fhould  be  a  limit  to 
the  authority  of  any  chfs  of  men,  however  mode- 
rate and  juft  i  but  this  limit  would  appear  to  re- 
quire a  more  ftrifl:  and  determined  outline,  when  the 
"  mafs  of  mankind,"  indead  "  of  being  degradedly 

**  thrown 
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*'  thrown  Into  the  back  ground  of  the  humafi 
^^  pidliire,"  are  to  be  "  brought  forward  with 
"  greater  glare  as  the  puppet-fhews  of  Itate"  and 
public  reformers ;  and  that  this  outline  fhould  ex- 
tend not  only  to  the  outrages  which  have  been 
''  the  effeft  of  the  abufes  of  the  revolution,"  but 
alfo  to  "  the  degraded  mind  v/hich  exifted  before 
"  the  revolution,"  and  which  may  poiribly  exift  and 
even  acquire  new  force  long  after  it  fhall  have 
been  effected.  •• 

All    governments   require  an    a6tual  and   ef- 
fective force,  which  is  conftituted  for  the  public 
fafety ;  this  force  muft  be  fteady  and  uniform  in 
order  to  infure  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the 
diftribution  of  juftice.     Mr.   P —  would  furcly 
not  mean  to  infinuate,   that  this  force  fliould,  or 
could   remain   at  the   direction   of  the  people  at 
large ;  dignified  as  his  notions  are  of  the  people, 
I  fufpedl  he  would  not   confide   fuch  a  dangerous 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  many-headed  mon- 
ftcr,  the  profanura  "culgus   of  that  pleafant  arifto- 
crate  Horace ;  he  means,   it  m.uft  be  entrufted  to 
their  reprefentatives ;   and  who  are  to  be  thofe  re- 
prefentatives  ?  virtuous,  difinterefted  citizens,  no 
doubt,  who  are  not  liable  to  the  cori-uptibility  and 
weaknelTes  of  a  degenerate  race  of  ariftocrates  :  it 
imports  little  to  mankind  whether  their  oppreiTors 
be  adorned  with  blue  ribbons,  or  ftrut  in  all  the 
pantomine  virtue  of  a  Sans  Culotte  :  however,  v.e 

.    may 
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inay  be  allowed  to  obferve,  that  the  former,  not- 
withftanding  the  unqualified  ridicule  and  abufe 
thrown  upon  hereditary  diftindlions,  not  only 
fhould  be,  but  confcdcdly  are,  from  conftitution, 
temper  of  mind,  and  habits  of  education,  more 
mild,  more  humane,  and  more  competent  to  the 
duties  of  gov^ernmenr,  than  the  latter.  I  would 
not  afiert  that  private  citizens  are  not  as  well 
qualified  by  nature  to  govern  as  Lords,  or  Dukes^ 
when  the  advantages  of  education  are  equal  j  but 
am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  latter  would  be 
equally,  or  perhaps,  more  difpofed  to  abufe  a 
power  to  which  they  were  unaccuftomed,  and  as 
uniformly  anxious  for  a  monopoly  of  loaves  and 
fiihes  as  the  former. 

Why  then  this  intemperate  and  unphilofophical 
abufe  of  men,  inverted  with  power,  or  public 
dignity  ?  have  they  not  ever,  either  from  the  im* 
poffibility  of  efcaping  fo  great  a  trial,  or  from  the 
malice  of  difappointed  competition  and  jealoufy, 
been  expofed  to  the  fcurrilities  of  the  outs,  and 
the  indignation  of  the  mob  ?  and  yet  high  office, 
with  all  its  dangerous  and  feducing  appendages, 
muft  be  given  away,  by  the  virtuous  many,  to  the 
corrupt  few  j  fuch  has  been,  at  lead  hitherto, 
the  fate  of  all  civil  cllablilhments,  and  fuch  I  dread, 
and  at  the  fame  time  lament,  mull  be  the  fyftem 
of  all  governments,  until  that  happy  gulden  age 
H  returns. 
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returns,  when  mankind  at  large  fnall  become 
more  enlightened  and  virtuous,  and  until  fome 
more  permanent  fecurity  can  be  obtained,  that 
men  will  not  be  debauched  by  power,  and  that 
luxury  will  not  be  deftruftive  to  public  virtue. 

As  opinions  are  not  only  free,  but   involuntary 
(for  we  cannot  refufe  our  aflent  to  truth,  when  it 
ftrikes  us  as  fuch),  I  hope  my  differing  with  Mr. 
P — e,  in  fome  parts  of  his  reafjnings  and  conclu- 
fions,  may  be  confidered  as  the  mere  effect  of  our 
different  m^odes  of  thinking,  and  of  fome  objects 
appearing  to  me  in  a  point  of  view  fomewhat  dif- 
tinct  from  his  :   it   would   be,  indeed,  a  proof  of 
extreme  eccentricity,  or  obftinacy,  not  to   agree 
v/ith   him   in   mjany    effential   circumflances ;    it 
feems,  however,  to  be  lamented,   that  that  inge- 
nious and  nervous  writer  ihould,  from  an  honeft, 
and,  as  I  think,  an   amiable  indignation  for  the 
miferies  of  mankind,  have    been    hurried  beyond 
that  precife  point  of  mioderation,  which  confli- 
tutes  in  great  part  the  confiltency  and  dignity  of 
philofophical  reafoningj  for  though  fatire  may  be 
a  caufticj  necefTary  for  the  extirpation  of  inveterate 
and  deep-rooted  difeafes,  yet  that  degree  of  tem- 
per and  candour,  which  infpires  conviction,  and 
gives    an    additional   force,  even  to   truth  itfelf, 
ihould  be  preferved  :  the  language  of  pafTion  is 
feldom  that  cf  reafon,  or,  at  leafr,  is  always  to  be 
fufpeded, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  P — E  has  difcovered  in  Mr.  Burke's 
Pamphlet  on  the  Revolution  in  France  fome 
"  theatrical  exaggerations,"  and  certainly  had  his 
own  reafons  in  diffenting  from  the  political  opi- 
nions of  that  celebrated  fenator ;  but,  however 
his  flile  and  mode  of  thinking  may  differ  from 
that  of  Mr.  Burke,  impartial  men  will  not  be 
much  difpofed  to  judge,  from  what  has  hither- 
to happened,  that  the  latter  has  been  much 
miftakcn  in  his  prognofric  of  that  revolution. 
Truth  may  be  conveyed  through  a  variety  and  dif- 
tindt  modes  of  language ;  but  it  has  been  always 
confidered,  as  an  illuftration,  to  have  it  prcfented 
in  a  figurative  and  ornamental  drefs  ]  every  gen- 
tleman has  his  peculiar  ftile,  and  it  would  be  not 
only  unjuft,  but  a  violation  of  tafte,  to  refufe  our 
aflent  to  facls,  becaufe  not  conveyed  in  the  plain 
garb  of  vernacular  writing ;  however  the  author 
of  the  Jublime  and  beautiful  may  be  deficient  ia 
compofition  and  imagery,  it  is  unfortunately  true, 
that  he  forefaw,  more  clearly,  the  events,  which 
fucceeded  the  French  Revolution,  than  Mr. 
Paine  did,  when  he  faid,  (Rights  of  Man,  p.  33.) 
"  Never  were  more  pains  taken  to  inilrufl  and 
'^  enlighten  mankind,  and  to  make  them  fee  that 
"  their  interefl:  confided  in  their  virtue,  and  not 
"  in  their  revenge,  than  has  been  difplayed  in  the 
*^  revolution  of  France." 

H  2  What 
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What  has  fince  become  of  their  vutue,  and 
what  have  been  the  humane  effects  of  their  revenge  ? 
Is  this  "  poetical  liberty,  ftage  effe6t,  dramatic 
*'  machinery,  or  a  tale  accommodated  to  the  paf- 
"  fions  and  prejudices  of  Mr.  Burke?"    or  is  this 

Mr.  P — 's  "  fober  fbile  of  hiiiory,  or  the  in- 

*^  tention  of  it  ?"  It  would  not  leflen  his  repute 
and  confiftency  to  have  paid  more  attention  to  the 
force  of  his  own  words,  when  he  fays,  (page  42) 
"  that  prudent  men  readily  recolleft,  that  mifr 
^'  chief  is  more  cafily  begun  than  ended." 

After  having  followed   Mr.  Burke  '^'  through  a 

*^  pathlefs  wildernefs  of  rhapfodies,"  Mr.  P 

goes  on,  (page  47)  ^'  if  Mr.  Burke  means  to 
''  admit  tiiat  man  has  rights,  the  queftion  then 
*'  will  be,  what  are  thofe  rights,  and  how  came 
^'  man  by  them  originally  ?"  Is  it  not  a  grofs  in- 
juftice  and  calumny  to  fuppofe,  that  Mr.  Burke, 
a,  man  diflinguifhed  early  in  life  for  a  liberal  edu- 
(:ation,  cultivated  taPce  and  tranfcendant  qualities, 
g.nd  who  has  been  for  many  years  confidered,  in 
the  firll  and  nioft  diftinguifhed  fenate  of  ancient 
or  modern  times,  as  the  fceady  prote6lor  and 
champion  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
ind(;ed  of  thpf?  of  mankind,  could  be  ignorant 
that  man  has  rights,  &;c.?  Difficult  as  it  may  be  to 

follow  }dr,  P ■  througii  the  ''  pathlefs  wilder- 

f'  ncfs"  of  tracing  man  up  to  his  creation,  in 
order  10  find   man's  rights,  the  journey,  tliough 
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long,  may  not  be  totally  unprofitable.  He  goes 
on,  "  the  error  of  thofe  who  reafon  by  precedents, 
*'  (and  what  other  llandard  have  we  for  reafon- 
"  ing?")  [This  parenthefis  is  whimfically  incon- 
fiftent  for  a  writer  v/ho  admits  no  precedent  but 
that  of  the  Antediluvians.]  "  drawn  from  an- 
"  tiquity,  refpecling  the  Rights  of  Man,  is,  that 
'^  they  do  not  go^  far  enough  into  antiquity,  they 
"  do  not  go  the  whole  way,  they  flop  in  fome  of 
"  the  intermediate  flages  of  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
"  fand  years,  and  produce  what  was  then  done 
"  as  a  rule  for  the  prefent  day  ^  this  is  no  autho- 

"  rity  at  ail." 

Who  would  be  fo  void  of  curiofity  as  not  to 
go  the  whole  way,  provided  he  could  ever  hope 

to  find  his  v/ay  back  ?  Thus  Mr.  P deprives 

us  at  one  blow  of  all  that  may  derived  from  an 
experience  within  the  regions  of  probability,  and 
refers  us  to  a  period,  from  whence  all  impartial 
writers  and  found  critics  agree,  that  we  could 
have  no  documents  or  authorities,  though  engra- 
ven on  marble  or  brafs,  fufficient  to  lead  men  to 
confident  or  reafonable  belief,  and  from  the  ac- 
knowledged annals  of  hiftory  and  letters,  would 
plunge  us  into  all  the  fictions  of  romance,  and 
the  dreams  of  remote  antiquity  i  his  unbounded 
imagination,  not  content  widiin  the  narrov/  range 
of  hiilorical  or  traditional  knowledge,  foars  far 
teyond  the  rational  horizon  cf  ci^dibility,    and 

traces 
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traces  man  up  "  to  the  hand  of  his  Maker,  to 
"  the  divine  origin  of  the  Rights  of  Man  at  his 
"  creation;"  and  thus,  after  boldly  overleaping 
the  fuccefuve  ruins  of  ail  human  monuments  and 
inftitutions,  tell  us,  "  here  our  enquiries  find  a 
"  refting  place,  and  our  reafon  finds  a  home,'* 
(page  48.)  He  foUov.'s  up  the  genealogy  of  Chrifb 
to  Adam,  though  "  he  means  not  to  touch  upon 
"  any  feclarian  principle^  of  religion,"  and  then 
afks,  "  what  was  man  then?"  His  anfwer  is 
"  Man."  We  need  no  ghofi  to  tell  us  this. 
"  Man  was  his  high  and  only  title,  and  a  higher 
"  cannot  be  given  him.."  It  cannot  be  denied, 
but  that  man  m.uft  have  been  man  at  all  times ; 

but  unfortunately  for  Mr.  P 's  argument,  the 

fimple  exprefuon  man  conveys  only  the  idea  of  a 
wretched  and  limited  animal  called  by  Ibme  na- 
turaiifts  a  biped,  and  which  feems  alm.oft  diftinct 
from  the  fame  being,  when  the  attributes  of  ci- 
vilized, rational,  virtuous,  honeft,  afFeclionate, 
ibcial,  are  added  to  the  generical  term.  The  philo- 
fopher  or  legiilator  does  not  forfeit  the  name  of 
man  by  diftinguifhing  himifelf  fromi  the  wretched: 
Hottentot;  but  his  education,  talents,  and  high 
cultivation  mark  him  out  as  a  being  which  fhould 
not  be  clafTed  am-ongft  the  common  herd,  who  can  be 
confidered  as  men  only  in  the  nam.e  and  form.  No, 
this  high  ftation  given  to  natural  man  is  not  iuflr, 
even  in  Mr.  Paine's  opinion,  but  is  entirely  cal- 
culated 
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ciliated  to  throw  an  odium  upon  man  in  a  flate  of 
civilization. 

Mr.  Paine  could  not  well  have  overturned  all 
the  dillinftions  which  fociety  and  cultivation  make 
between  man  and  man,  without  eftablilliing  his 
principle  of  natural  equality ;  but  let  us  impar- 
tially judge  from  reafon  and  experience  :  if  nature 
made  all  men  equal,  how  comes    it  that  the  majs 
cf  mankind  have  been   always  facrificed  to  the  in- 
terefts  and  intrigues  of  the  ingenious  few?  or  how 
could   fuch   a  fyftem  of   oppreffion   have   taken 
place  but  from  their  natural  inequality  ?    Had  the 
people  been  fenfible  of  their  political   rights,  or 
able  to  make  an  eftimate  of  their  own  flrength  in 
procuring  redrefs,    they  could    not  fo  uniformly 
through  all  ages  have  fubmitted  to  be  the  pack- 
horfes  of  a  few  mailers.     Men  are,  or  fhould  be, 
politically  equal  ;  that  is  to  fay,  every  man,  who 
has  not  by  his  crimes  forfeited  his   right  thereto, 
is  entitled  to  the  protedion   and  participated  ad- 
vantages  of  that  fociety  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber.    The  government   which  flops  Ihort  of  this 
point  is  unjuft  and  tyrannical ;  fuch  a  flate  of  po- 
litical equality  may  be  obtained,  but  government 
can  go  no  farther  :  for  no  fyflem.  of  laws,  no  re- 
volution in  a  ftate  can  effeft  or  fecure  natural  or 
moral  equality  amongll  mankind. 

Natural    talents,    habits   of 'thinking,     and 
modes  of  education,  ellablifh  a  total  inequality, 

not 
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not  only  amongfl  individuals,  but  amongfl:  na- 
tions.    In  Mr.  P ^'s  fyftem  of  reafoning,  thd 

civilized  inkabitant  of  modern  France  can  have 
no  advantage  over,  nay,  is  inferior  to  an  Ota- 
heitan  -,  the  barbarous  Tartar  or  wandering  Arab 
has  an  undoubted  claim  to  "  the  high  and  only 
•^  title  of  man,  and  a  higher  cannot  he  groen  him," 
But  could  any  man,  capable  of  combining  two 
ideas,  compare  the  enlightened  Thomas  Paine,  the 
apoftle  of  political  truth,  the  redrefler  of  wrongSj 
the  public  advocate  and  cham.pion  of  degraded 
humanity,  to  an  ignorant  Tartar  ?  In  what  then 
confifts  the  difference  ?  I  fay  in  education.     Had 

Mr.  P been   born  and  educated  in  Tartary, 

he  would  have  continued  for  life  to  bow  dowrt 
abjeflly  without  remorfe  or  fenfe  of  humiiiatiorl 
to  the  great  Lama.     That  fime  art  of  reafoning, 

which   Mr.  P owes  to  the   advancement  of 

knowledge  and  the  improvements  of  civilized  fo- 
ciety,  forces  him  to  acknowledge,  that  there  ex- 
iils  indeed  a  v/ide,  an  •  unlimited  inequality  be- 
tween civilized  man  and  the  fame  being  in  a  ftate 
of  paftoral  v/andering  or  favage  life. 

Is  it  confident  with  jufl  or  logical  reafoning, 
to  pafs  over  all  the  folid  materials  of  authenticated 
hiflory,  to  overlook  all  thofe  brilliant  epochs, 
when  the  higher  exertions  of  the  human  faculties 
have  been  called  forth  by  the  progreflion  of  fecial 
-life  ?  Shall  the  fiipercilious  eye  of  a  metaphyfical 

dreamer 
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dreamer,  fo  lightly  glance  over  the  accumulated 
improvements  of  mankind,  the  growth  of  ages  ? 
Shall  governments,  agriculture,  arts,  commerce, 
fcience,  philofophy,  and  the  labours  of  literature 
be  all  involved  in  one  common  oblivion,  in  or- 
der to  trace  our  way  back  undifturbed  to  the  re- 
gions of  romance,  to  the  ages  of  pafboral  life,  to 
the  virtuous  and  uncormpted  governments  of  the 
immediate  defcendaxits  of  Adam  ?  Shall  fidion 
and  error  be  thus  fubflituted  for  the  records  of 
the  mod  poliflied  and  enlightened  nations  ? 
Or,  rather,  fliall  the  abfurd  and  vifionary  fables 
of  the  golden  age  of  the  poets  be  referred  to, 
as  a  model  for  the  governments  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Europe  in  the  dole  of  the  1 8th  cen- 
tury ?  Mr.  P cannot  but  know  that  the  ejprits 

forts  of  France  give  an  equal  degree  of  credit  on 
thefe  points  to  the  agreeable  fable  of  Ovid,  and 
to  the  grave  hiftory  of  Mofes  ;  and  that  the  li- 
terati of  the  prefent  age  entertain  the  fame  doubts 

of  the  creation  of  Adam,  as  Mr.  P does  of 

the  cxiftence  of  the  Englifh  Conflitution  j    but 

fuppofing  with  Mr.  P ,  that  Mofes'  account  of 

the  early  ages  of  mankind  is  entitled  to  our  be- 
lief, I  do  not  fee  what  advantage  fhall  thereby 
accrue  to  the  point  in  queition,  nor  any  probabi  • 
lity  that  the  prefent  generation,  with  all  the  abufes, 
cpprefTions,  and  injuftice  of  their  governments, 
would  be  the  more  inclined  to  exchange  fituations 

1  with 
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witn  thdr  forefathers  in  the  plains  of  Shinaar,  no^- 
■withftanding  their  exalted  virtue,  innocence,  po- 
verty, and  ignorance,  together  with  the  fuperior 
advantages  of  a  patriarchal  government. 

"  When  I  contemplate  the  natural  dignity  of 
"  man,  when  I  feel  (for  nature  has  not  been  kind 
''  enough  to  me  to  blunt  my  feelings)  for  the 
*'  honour  and  happinefs  of  its  charafter,  1  become 
''  irritated  at  the  attempt  to  govern  mankind  by 
*'  force  and  fraud,  as  if  they  were  all  knaves  and 
*'  fools,  and  cannot  fcarcely  avoid  difgufl  at  thofe 
*'  who  are  thus  impofcd  on."    (Page  55). 

This  benevolent  effufion,  this  philanthropic 
apoftrophe,  (v/hich  is  certainly  the  effect  of  a  re- 
fined education)  does  much  honour  to  the  feelings 
of  Mr.  P — c;  yet,  notv/ithflanding,  fuch  is  the 
ilrange  perverfion  of  mankind,  that  I  doubt  much 
whether  they  are  now-a-days  either  honeft  or  vir- 
tuous enough  to  make  an  heroic  furrender  of  their 
opulence,  luxury,  vicious  refinements,  and,  in  a 
word,  of  tlieir  loaves  and  ftihes,  in  favour  nor 
only  of  the  primitive,  but  of  any  age  which  has. 
cxiCced  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Unhap- 
pily for  Mr.  P — 's  feelings,  and  for  themfelves, 
they  have  not  yet  attained  fuch  a  degree  of  infor- 
mation as  to  enable  them  to  fee  the  blefTmgs  and 
happinefs  which  would  accrue  froin  fo  difinterefled,. 
fo  noble  a  facrifice :  in  fpite  of  his  flrong  reafon- 
ing  and  convincing  arguments,    men,  who   have 
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been  educated  in  the  vicious  habits  of  this  opu- 
lent, luxurious,  and  refined  age,  will  obftinately 
perfift  in  their  errors,  and  are  become  incapable  of 
difcharging  the  duties  of  that  rigid  and  inflexible 
honcfi:/,  which  is  eflential  to  the  fupport  of  either 
a  patriarchal  or  republican  government. 

Could  it  be  pclnble  to  bring  back  men  born  is 
thefe  degenerate  days  to  the  fimplicity  and  virtue 
of  the  Antedikvians,  (thefe  two  lad  epithets  caa 
be  applied  only  to  the  firft  ages,  as  the  lafl  before 
the  flood  was   fwept  away  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  for  their  depravity    and    wickednefs),     we 
would  not  hefitate  in  adopting  the  reprefentative 
and   equalizing  fyftem  of  Mr.   P — e  ;  it  is    the 
fyftem    calculated    for   inflmt   fociety^    for   ihep- 
herds,   fifhermen,  and  liuntfmen,  whcr®  the  riches 
of  the   ftate   is    fcarce  yet  become  an  object   of 
temptation,  or  an  excitement  to  plunder.     Any 
mode  of  government  may  fafely  be  admitted   in 
this  ftate  of  a  people,  even   a  king,  dangerous  as 
he  is  reprefented  in  thefe  times  of  innovation  i   any 
thing  except  the  hated  name  of  noble,  for  that  im- 
piies  an  already  advanced  ftate  of  wealth,  inequa- 
lity and  corruption  i  that  is  the  term  which  now- 
a-days  comprehends  in  its  idea  the  great  confum- 
mation  of  injuftice  and  depravity.     Though,  froni 
jhe  conviction  of  my  own  mind  and  peculiar  mode 
of  thinking,  I  find  myfelf  obliged  to  differ  with  Mr. 
j?.— e  in  fome  points,  I  muft  confcfs  that  his  ideas 
I  2,  conceriiingf 
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concerning  hercditaiy  nobility,  fuch  as  it  is  in 
many  countries  in  Europe,  and  the  influence  fo 
inevitably  connected  therewith,  appear  to  me  to 
merit  the  particular  attention  of  wife  governments  j 
the  entailing  the  honours  conferred  on  a  defcrving 
and  diflinguifhed  citizen,  on  his  undeferving  and 
profligate  pofi:erity,  takes  off  that  ftimulus  which 
excites  to  public  virtue  and  acls  of  heroifm,  and 
probably  has  a  tendency  to  debilitate  and  enervate 
the  human  mind — the  privileges  annexed  to  that 
Iiigh  rank  may  become  dangerous  in  fome  forms 
of  government ;  and,  in  all,  ariflocratical  afcend- 
ancy  ihould  be  guarded  againft  by  fome  powerful 
counterpoife — but  of  this  hereafter. 

It  feem.s  rather  a  whimfical  aflumption  of  argu- 
irTient  to  fnppofe,  that  the  Mofaic  account  of  the 
creation  *"•  fnould  be  confldered  as  full  to  the  point 
"  of  the  unity  or  equality  of  man  ;  the  expreflions 
"  adm.it  of  nocontroverfy.  God  faid,  let  us  make 
"  man  in  our  own  image  j  in  the  image  of  God 
*^  created  he  him,"  (page  50).  I  confefs  I  can- 
not fee  the  application  of  thereafoning  on  this  point  j 
it  is  only  a  new  proof  of  how  widely  men  may  dif- 
fer in  the  acceptation  of  the  Teftament.  I  cannot 
conceive  the  words  of  the  text  to  imply  more  than 
the  outward  figure  of  mian,  as  in  general  refembling 
that  of  his  Creator,  without  any  reference  what- 
foever  to  government,  or  the  phyfical,  mora',  or 
political  diftindion  or  inequality  which  m.ay  arife 
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from  the  accidental  changes,  or  local  circum-^ 
fiances  of  fecial  eftablifhments.  Mofes,  though 
an  infpired  writer,  or,  at  Icaft,  a  great  legiflator 
and  general,  does  not,  by  any  means,  feem  to  un- 
dcrftand  this  new  interpretation  of  Mr.  P — ,  in- 
afmuch  as  the  great  prerogatives  of  prophet,  legif- 
lator, genera],  and  patriarch,  were  fo  infeparably 
united  in  his  own  perfon,  and  that  by  fuch  a  di- 
vine inalienable  right  of  poffefTion,  that,  with  all 
his  moderation  and  fanftity,  he  would  not  have 
parted  with  them  on  any  other  termiS  than  the  ex- 
prefs  command  of  God  himfelf. 

Away  then,  at  once,  with  this  childilh  chimera 
of  the  natural  equality  of  man,  and  the  futile 
proofs  by  which  it  is  fupported.  In  order  to 
vindicate  fuch  a  doftrine,  we  need  not  travel 
fo  far  back  as  the  periods  of  obfcurity  and  ro- 
mance j  we  have  only  to  tranfport  ourfelves  in 
idea  to  any  part  of  that  immcnfe  line  which  ftretches 
from  the  moiuhs  of  the  Miflifippi  to  the  falls  of 
Niagara — there  we  fhall  find  all  inequalities  of  rank, 
all  diftindion  unknown,  fave  that  which  is  con- 
ferred by  fuperior  bravery,  knowledge,  or  wifdom. 
The  Indians  are  all  equal  and  independent,  and 
probably  more  fo,  than  the  immediate  defcendants 
of  Adam  ;  and,  were  I  to  feled  an  example  for  the 
imitation  of  civilized  nations,  and  dare  propofe 
fuch  an  extraordinary  exchange  of  government  and 
political  fituation,  I  would  prefer  the  inflitutions 

of 
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of  tjie-ir  tribes  to  thofe  of  the  Antediluvians.  Wc 
are  acquainted  v,kh  the  fcrong  outlines  of  their 
character :  the  fingularity  and  ieemingly  irrecon- 
cileable  oppofition  of  their  virtues  and  vices  excite 
our  ailonilhment  and  ciiriofity.  An  unnatural  and 
difcordant  aggregation,  or  amalgamation,  of  the 
moft  heroic  fortitude,  and  the  mod  horrible 
and  fhocking  depravity,  mark  at  the  fame  tim^e 
the  tifTue  of  their  national  cufloms  and  manners. 
How  could  fuch  a  fcriking,  fuch  an  interefting 
picture  have  efcaped  the  eye  of  the  ever-v/aking, 
the  contemplative  Paine  ?  or  v/hy  need  he,  in 
fearch  of  equality,  or  virtuous  and  equal  govern- 
ments, have  ftept  over  the  vaft  diltance  -of  fix 
thoufand  years,  vv^hilft,  by  flepping  to  the  back 
fettlements  of  his  dear  America,  he  might  have 
pointed  out  die  blefiings  which  attend  the  unity 
and  equality  of  man  amongft  the  Hurons,  the 
Cricks,  and  the  Four  Nations  ?  with  tvQvy  refped 

.  for  his  intuitive  underftanding,  fuperior  talents, 
ajid  irrefiftible  pen,  we  fhall  take  the  liberty  of 
aff-;rting,  that  in  his  intention  of  proving  the  unity 

^nd  equality  of  man,  from  a  rctrofpecl  to  ages  be- 
vond  the  natural  ftrength  of  men's  faculties,  and 
the  utmoft  fiiretch  of  their  minds,  he  has  been 
moft  egregiouily  mifiakcn,  and  that,  though  fuch 
proofs  may  ilrike  convidlicn  on  the  minds  of  the 
equalized   and   unitized    Indian  nations,  he   will 
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firtxl  It  a  more  difficult  talk  to  miflead  the  obfLinaM'- 
and  perverted  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

Thus  far  have  we  endeavoured  to  follow  Mr. 
P —  in  his  proofs  of  the  natural  equality  and  unity 
of  man,  which,  though  in  his  fyflem  equally  in- 
comprehenfible  with  the  Trinity  of  the  Godhead, 
we  have  not  the  fame  motives  to  believe,  not  being 
an  article  of  faith  j  before  we  come  to  that  line, 
whereat  it  became  necelTary  to  man  to  give  up 
fome  of  his  natural  rights  in  order  to  fccure  new 
ones,  which  arofe  from  his  different  relation,  as  a 
focial  being,  we  fhall  beg  leave  to  be  indulged  in 
a  few  more  llridures. — "  It  is  alfo  to  be  obfcrved, 
"  that  all  the  religions  knoT/n  in  the  world  are 
"  founded,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  man,  on  the 
"  unity  of  man,  as  being  all  of  one  degree,  &:c. 
"  &c."  (page  50.)  We  mui^:  here  be  allowed 
the  liberty  of  differing  with  the  author  of  the 
Rights  of  Man;  for  (o  far  from  all  religions 
known  in  the  world  being  founded. on  it,  we  can 
fcarce  point  out  one  which  has  not  been  actuated 
by  a  dircdly  of  pofite  principle :  all  religions,  fo 
far  as  they  relate  to  God^  which  is  the  dired  in- 
verfe  of  the  quotation  from  Mr.  P — ,  may  be 
faid  to  confidcr  man  on  an  equality,  v;i:h  refpedt 
to  his  duties  to  his  Creator ;  but  fo  far  as  they  re- 
late to  man,  which  muft  either  mean  the  relation 
cxifting  between  the  priellhood,  or  the  power 
which  eftablilhed  fuck  religion,  and  the  people  for 
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whofe  ufe  it  was  eftabliflied,  or  nothing  ;  reli^ 
gions  taken  in  this  point  of  view^  1  Hiy,  far  as 
they  relate  to  man,  have  been  more  uniform  in 
eftablifhing  difiinftions  of  ranks  and  fubordina- 
tion  of  fociety,  than  in  preferving  a  purity  and 
fimplicity  of  doflrinej  the  clear  and  fublime  out- 
line of  all  religion,  comprehending  Mr.  P — 's 
"  two  plain  and  fimple  points,  his  duty  to  God, 
*'  and  with  refpe6t  to  his  neighbours,  to  do  as 
^  he  would  be  done  by,"  ftands  good  in  all  ages 
and  periods  of  time,  all  governments,  and  in  all 
the  revolutions  of  human  tranfaftions,  from  the 
days  of  Adam  to  thofe  of  Lewis  XVI.  this  is 
religion ;  but  it  eftablifhes  no  equality  amongft 
men,  more  than  being  a  general  precept  of  moral 
honefty  and  reclitude.  But  all  religions,  far  as 
they  relate  to  man,  or  his  unity,  or  his  being  of 
one  degree,  have  had  not  only  a  tendency,  but  a 
dircfb  and  pointed  determination  to  the  contrary 
extreme  of  deftroying  his  unity,  or  equality  of  de- 
gree. Whether  in  the  old  or  new  law,  amongft 
Pagans,  or  Mahometans,  Chinefe,  or  Peruvians, 
the  principal  feature  of  all  religions  has  been  that 
of  eftablifliing  an  uniform  fyftcm  of  fubordination 
on  the  one  fide,  and  uncontrouled  command  on 
the  other  J  they  have  all  led,  or  gone  fnacks  with 
the  leaders,  have  all  retained  the  loaves  and  fiflies 
amongft  themfelvcs  as  long  as  they  could,  and 
when  they  could  no  longer  hold  an  exclufive  pof- 
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fcfTion,  was  ever  ready  to  give  up  to  tyrants  and 
iifurpers  a  fhare  of  the  fpoil,  in  order  to  fecure 
fomething  when  they  could  no  longer  monopolize 
the  whole  j  even  the  religion  of  Chrift,  that  pure 
religion,  which,  at  its  primitive  fource,  found  it 
inconfiftent  with  the  fandlity  and  fublimity  of  its 
dodlrine  to  take  any  further  notice  of  govern- 
ments, than  to  fay,  Daie  C^ejari  qu^  Junt  C^Jaris, 
Deo  qu^e  Junt  Dei,  'by  degrees  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  mal-ce  ufe  of  policy  and  temporal  means 
for  its  own  aggrandifement.  The  Emperors  who 
tolerated,  or  declared  in  favour  of  their  religion, 
were  fiattered,  canonized,  and  almoft  adored,  and 
it  was  deemed  prudent  and  excufablc  to  relax  the 
feverity  of  the  church  militant,  in  order  to  efta- 
blifh  the  afcendancy  of  the  church  triumphant. 
From  that  period,  as  before,  have  all  religions 
been  favourable  to  the  fubje6tioh  of  the  people,  to 
their  being  reconciled  to  the  yoke  of  obedience; 
in  a  word,  to  their  fubmitting  to  that  humiliating 
and  degrading  fyftem  of  inequality,  which  has 
progrefllvely  excited  the  indignation  of  all  humane 
and  enlightened  writers,  opened  the  eyes  of  all 
the  nations  in  Europe,  and  at  length  called  forth 
the  avenging  pen  of  the  invincible  and  irrefiftible 
Mr.  P— . 

Religions,  confidered  in  a  tempor^  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  governments,  are  fubje<ft  to  the 
vices  and  abufcs  which  arife  from  the  mutability 
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and  degeneracy  of  human  inftitutions ;  all  hava 
changed,  and  fhall  continue  to  change. — Man, 
cither  in  an  individual  or  univerfal  point  of  view, 
in  a  natural,  civil,  or  political  capacity,  is  fiudu- 
ating,  unfleady,  and  limited,  has  no  general 
ftandard,  nor  is  directed  by  any  fixed  criterion  of 
fituation  j  hence,  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  ex- 
perienpe  of  the  paft,  or  the  profpects  of  the  fu- 
ture, v;e  mufb  give  up  all  hopes  of  that  ftability 
and  immutable  perfection,  which  can  only  exift 
in  the  firft  caufe,  and  is  reconcileable  only  to  the 
attributes  of  infinite  wifdom. 

We  have,  hitherto,  follovv-ed  Mr.  P—  through 
all  the  maze  of  metaphyfical  uncertainty,  through 
lubjefts  abftraft,  and  admirably  calculated  to  puz- 
zle and  confound  even  the  learned,  but  obfcure 
and  totally  unintelligible  to  m.en,  endowed  with 
only  a  moderate  degree  of  information.  Difcyf- 
fions  of  this  nature  are  favourable  to  the  fpecious 
and  ingenious  i  but  not  lefs  fo  to  error  and  de- 
ception, inafmuch  as  we  have  no  fixed  points  to 
reafon  from,  nor  tiirnpike-gates  to  direft  our 
ccurfe.  Milton,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  Ccn- 
vention  of  Pandemonium,  gives  a  beautiful  dc- 
fcription  of  the  vanity  and  unprofitablenefs  of 
metaphyfical  ftudy,  when  he  m-akes  it  part  of  the 
employment  of  the  fallep  fpirits. 

"  Others  apart  fat  on  a  hill  retired. 

In  thoiights  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high. 

0( 
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Of  Providence,   fore-knowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Pixed  fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  abfolute. 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  loft. 
Of  Good  and  evil  much  they  argued,  then 
Of  happinefs  and  final  mifery, 
PaiTion  and  apathy,  and  glory,  and  fhame. 
Fain  nMifdcm  all,  and fdlfe  philofophy. 

We  have  at  length  pafTed  the  regions  of  fidtion, 
and  are  fairly  met  upon  terra  firma ;  in  govern- 
ment iTien  can  reafon  much,  as  they  have  prece- 
dents and  example  to  guide  their  fteps.  Mr. 
P— 's  firft  diflindion  is^  that  governments  muft 
have  arifen  out  of  the  people,  or  over  the  people ; 
fuch,  he  fays,  was  the  origin  of  all.  Suppofing  thefe 
definitions  accurate,  we  fhall  only  afk,  how  many 
of  the  governments  arifing  out  of  the  people  have 
been  reafonable,  juft,  or  equitable  ?  "  This,"  Mr. 
Vaine  fays,  "  is  the  only  mode  in  v;hich  govern- 
"  ments  have  a  right  to  rife,  and  the  only  prin- 
"  cipie  oil  which  they  have  a  right  to  exift." 
Though  we  fhould  acquiefce  in  the  truth  of  this 
propofition,  I  do  not  fee  how  mankind  is  likely 
to  be  benefited  by  the  difcovery.  Many  have 
been  the  governments  arifing  out  of  the  people ; 
nations  have  chofen  magiftrates,  governors,  and 
kings,  depofcd  them  at  their  will,  or  humour,  and 
ftili  have  been  fucceflively  obliged  to  confide  the 
dangerous  power  of  command  to  one^,  or  a  few. 
The  unity  of  man,  in  his  natural,  uncivilized  ftate, 
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IS  not  more  diftinctly  marked  than  the  unity  of 
governments,  though  arifing  out  of  the  people  j 
they  have  had  all  the  fame  views  of  becoming  inde- 
pendent of  the  delegating  body,  and  foon  dege- 
nerated into  fyftems  of  corruption.     The  difficulty 
of  forming  good  governments  does  not  confift  fo 
much  in  the  choice  of  rulers,  as  in  the  impoflibi- 
iity  of  fixing  any  fteady  or  firm  barriers  againfi: 
the  incroachments  of  illegal  meafures,  or  the  in- 
troduction  of  unjuft  and  arbitrary  jx>Vv-er :  a   go- 
vernment  arifing  out  of  the  people  has  been  hi- 
therto found   inadequate  to  the  great  point  of  fe- 
curing  that  degree  of  permanent   virtue,  which 
feems  fo  indifpenfably   effential   to   the  end  for 
which  government  was  originally  formed  :  then  we 
are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either  making  the 
eleftive  body  more  competent  to  the  variety  of  con- 
tiderations,  which  Ihould  direft  their  choice,  or 
finding  out  fome  effectual  means,  either  moral,  or 
coercive,  to  keep  the  reprefentative  within  the  line 
of  his  public  duty,  and  obviating  that  uniform  ten- 
dency to  corruption,  which  has  always  attended  the 
pofieffion  of  authority  ^  and  hence  we  are  obliged 
to  conclude,  that  a  government  aiifing  out  c/the 
people  muft  foon  degenerate  into  that  of  oi:er  the 
people,  unlefs  the  Convention  be  enlightened  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  comprehend  the  full  and  per- 
fed  idea  of  that  conftitution,  which    is  perfectly 
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calculated  to  prevent  tke  abufes  and  depravity  of 
their  government. 

There  is  fcarce  a  nation  in  Europe  which  had 
not,  at  Tome  period  of  its  political  exiftence,  an 
opportunity,  if  not  of  chufing  its  own  government^, 
at  leaft  of  eftablifhing  fuch  a  balance  of  the  fove- 
rcign  authority  in  their  own  hands,  as  would  ef- 
fedtually  have  prevented  that  extreme  of  injuflicc 
into  which  fome-have  fince  degenerated;,  had  they 
been  fufficiently  informed  of  the  means,  or  been  able 
to  afcertain  their  own  ftrength  and  competency  for 
preferving  the  inviolability  ©f  their  rights.    Then 
the  excellence  and  perfection  of  a  government  does 
not  fo  much  depend  on  its  having  originated  in 
the  choke  of  the  people,  as  on  the  degree  of  po- 
litical knowledge  and  rational  cultivation,  which 
had  been  previouOy  extended   through   tl^e  whole 
body  of  the  nation;,  and,  in  order  to  claim  and 
proteft  their   rights,  the   people  muft  have   be- 
come fufficiently  enlightened  to  afcertain  the  na- 
ture of  thofe  rights,  and  the  moft  effectual  means 
of  preferving  tiiem  from  violation  :   .this  is  ftrongly 
exemplified  in  the  infurreflions  which  fo  frequently 
happen   in   Conftantinople    and   Morocco,   where 
the  peop'c,  in  a  moment  of  public  tumult,  depofe 
and  deftroy  their  tyrants,  and   then   ftupidly  hold 
out  their  necks  for  the  fabre  of  a  favage  and  fan- 
guinary  barbarian^  whoin  they  call  forth  from  his 
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Efylum,  in  order  to  fucceed  to  the  dignity  and 
crimes  of  his  predeceflbrs. 

Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  tied  down 
to  that  univerfal  law  of  nature,  in  conformity  to' 
which  they  muft  pafs  certain  interm.ediate  ftages 
before  they  arrive  at  a  fliate  of  full  maturity ;  this 
maturity,  in  the  individual,   has  its  fixed  period  ; 
in  nations  it  depends  on  cafual  and  accidental  cir- 
cumftances,  it  may  be  retarded  or  advanced,  brought 
to  perfc6lion,  or  deftroyed  for  ever,  according  to 
the  various  combination  of  fitiJation  and  public 
tranfacftions :    the  degree   of  this  illumination  of 
the  public  mind,  this  point  of  maturity  of  a  na- 
tion, we  have  already  prelumed  to  fix  as  the  uni- 
verfal ftandard,  on  which  muft  ultimately  depend 
the  excellence  or  imperfection  of  a  conftitution  ; 
where  a  refined  degree  of  civilization  exifts,   there 
governments  muft   inevitably   bccom.c   moderate, 
juli,  and  equitable  ;  where  it  exiils  not,  the  befl  of 
governments  muft  foon  deviate  from  their  priniitive 
intention,  and  degenerate  into  corruption  and  ty- 
ranny.    Had  the  late  government  of  France  paid 
any  attention  to  the  rapid  advancement  of  learning 
and  fcience  in  that  country,  it  never  would  have 
dared  to  perfift   in   its  injufticej    the  feverity  of 
the    governments   of  Italy  has  gradually  yielded 
to,  and  been  foftened  by  the  influence  of  letters, 
which    are,    now-a-days,     fo     univerfally    culti- 
vated in  that  country,  and  the  Empire  of  Ger- 
many 
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fnany  looks  forward  to,  and  indeed  touches  upon 
that  important  moment  when  Ibme  change  of  fyf^ 
fern  muft  take  place.  What  thefe  changes  may 
be,  we  fhall  not  prefume  to  conjecture,  but,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  they  will  be  didlatcd  by  that  fpirit  of 
moderation,  humanity,  and  juflice,  which,  though 
riot  yet  fully  efiahlijked^  cannot  long  fail  of  fpreading 
its  benevolent  efic6ls  throughout  all  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

It  would  feem  that  it  requires  no  great  fhare  of 
political  information  in  the  people,  to  be  able  to 
afcertain  their  effential  rights  j  but  this  is  not  really 
the  cafe :  it  would  feem  that  they  need  only  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  ftatetrick  and  juggle  of  de- 
fpotic  government  j  were  that  veil  of  myfterioufnefs 
and  impofture,  which  had  hitherto  concealed  their 
operations,  removed;  were  nations  fenfible  of 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  long  eftablifhed  fyf- 
tem  of  warfare,  whof<-  Ible  end  was  a  pretence  for 
impofing  taxes,  increafing  public  debt,  and  plun- 
dering the  people ;  v/ere  they  to  fee  the  profufion 
and  v/antonnefs  which  prevailed  in  all  the  depart- 
ments, that  Ihocking  inequality,  which  was  fup- 
ported  by  extortion,  and  preffing  upon  the  labour 
of  the  indullrious  and  indigent,  could  not  have 
exiiled.  Grievances  of  this  nature,  it  m.ufr  be 
confelTed,  are  fuch  as  may  be  fuppofed  to  faikc 
the  attention  of  ail  perfons,  whofe  faculties  arc  not 
benur^/pcd,  and  reafon  perverted  to  a  degree  of  in- 
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fanity ;  every  man  of  good  underfLanding  and 
feeling  heart  v/ould  be  difgufted  to  live  under 
fuch  governments ;  yet  fuch  is  the  ftrange  torpor 
and  ftupidity  of  the  human  character,  taken  col- 
lecliveiy,  that  there  are  nations  exifting  in  Eu- 
rope, who  h^v€,  for  ages,  groaned  under  oppref- 
fions  fcill  more  fhocking  and  incredible,  and  yet 
fcem  infenfible  oi  their  v*'rongs,  and  reconciled  to 
their  miifery  :  the  mian  of  fenfibility  (hrinks  at  this 
humiliating  picture  of  his  fpecies,  the  philofopher 
laments  it  4  but  the  multitude,  in  all  countries, 
are  du'l  of  conception,  and  are  only  roufed  by 
violent  ilimulants  j  but  v/hilft  thus  uninformed 
and  ignorant,  the  experiment  of  roufing  them  is 
no  lefs  ufelefs  than  dangerous  j  their  rage  is  un- 
governable, when  the  reliraint  of  law  is  once  re- 
moved, and,  when  the  ftorm  has  fubfided,  they 
(ink  into  their  former  condition,  and  become  the 
abject  tools  of  their  new  mafters. 

Open  but  the  channels  of  public  information, 
remove  the  reftridions  of  the  prefs,  let  a  more  ge- 
neral diftribution  of  knowledge  be  diffufed 
throughout  the  nation  \  let  the  cultivation  of  let- 
ters be  encouraged  on  a  general  fcale,  and  then 
the  community  acquires  a  new  faculty  of  feeling, 
and  treads  upon  the  heels  of  the  philofoplier  him- 
felf;  this  is  the  period  at  which  their  demands 
muft  be  attended  to,  when  their  voice  becomes 
the  voice  of  juftice  and  of  reafon  ;  this  is  the  crifis, 

when 
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when  the  unanimous  acclamations  of  a  free,  en- 
Jightcncd,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  moderate  and 
humane  people,  acquire  an  irrefiftible  force,  and 
become  tremendous  to  the  ufurper  and  the  tyrant. 

Thus  fir  for  governments  which  arife  out  of,  or 
over  the  people.  Before  the  author  of  the  Rights 
of  Man  comes  to  particular  governm.ents,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  define  the  word  Coiiftitution,  which  he 
confiders  as  anteiedent  to  Government;  this  imr- 
mediately  leads  him  to  the  confideration  of  what  is 
called  the  EngHlh  Gonftitution  ;  and  he  fays, 
*"'  Gan  Mr.  Burke  then  produce  the  Englifh  Gon^ 
*^  flitution  ?  If  he  cannot,  we  may  fairly  conclude, 
*^  that  though  it  has  been  fo  much  talked  about, 
^'  no  fuch  thing  as  a  conftitucicn  exifts,  or  ever 
**  did  exift,  and,  confcquentiy,  that  the  peo- 
"  pie  have  yet  a  conftitution  to  form,"  (page  57, 
4th  edition). 

This  conclufion,  though  not  unfair  in  Mr.  P.'s 
Syilem,  is  new  and  lliocking  to  the  ears  of  an 
Englifhman  ;  but  as  it  is  not  juft  that  we  fhoukl 
always  real'on  from  our  feelings  and  wiflies,  let  us 
endeavour  to  lay  afide  that  national  partiality  fo 
common  to  all  men,  and  difpalTionately  examine 
into  the  truth  of  the  propofition.  The  whole  force 
of  this  afTertion  rells  upon  Mr.  Burke's  not  being 
able  to  produce  the  Englifh  Gonftitution.  Now, 
though  Mr.  Burke  had  never  exifted,  the  exiftence  of 
|t}]e  Englifh  Conftitution  could  not  be  thereby  affed- 
h  edj 
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ed ;  but  it  is  plain,  that  Mr.  P.  means  by  the 
word  Conftitution,  "  the  aft  of  the  people  confti- 
"  tuting  a  government."  Mr.  Burke's  not  being 
able  to  produce  the  Englifk  Conftitution,  can  no 
niore  be  confidered  as  an  ultimate  or  decifive  proof 
that  there  is  no  conftitution,  than  that  Mr.  P.'s  re- 
ference to  the  Antediluvian  age  can  be  a  proof  of 
want  of  virtue  and  example  in  later  periods  :  Mr. 
Burke  has  already  declared,  ''  that  the  King  of 
'•  Great  Britain  moft  certainly  does  not  owe  his 
"  high  office  to  any  form  of  popular  eleftion"(p.  17. 
t;t.h  edition).  "  That  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
^'  is,  at  this  day.  King  by  a  fixed  rule  of  fuccefiion, 
'*^  according  to  the  laws  of  his  country"  (p.  i^). 
It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  Mr.  C.  is  authorized, 
both  by  the  hiftory  of  England,  and  more  parti- 
cularly by  the  Aft  of  Settlement,  Bill  of  Rights, 
&c.  to  bring  forward  thefe  two  aflertions,  inaf- 
much  as  they  form  an  eflential  point  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  fanftioned  by  both  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment, fupported  by  the  hereditary  example  of  fuc- 
ceffive  reigns,  and  confidered  as  one  of  the  inva- 
riable outlines  of  what  has  been  hitherto  called  the 
Conftitution  of  England. 

Long  before  this  idea  became  eftablilhed  by 
law,  we  know  it  had  taken  root  by  cuftom,  ufage, 
or  the  fuperior  prevalence  of  public  opinion.  Wc 
know,  that  the  conteft  for  the  fuccefiion  of  the 
crown  had,  for  a  long  feries,  involved  this  country 
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in  ail  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  that  the  diftine- 
tions  of  a  red  and  white  rof^  had  been  the  caufe 
of  exterminating  all  the  old  nobility  of  England, 
and  the  defcendants  of  thofe  intrepid  and  invin- 
cible barons,  who  had  ©ppofed  the  incroachments 
of  the  Crown,  and  wrefted  from  the  hands  of  ty- 
rants that  immortal  palladium,  the  Magna  Charta  ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  a  proof  that  we  had  not 
a  Conftitution  even  then,  though  not  fo  perfect  a^ 
in  latter  times. 

In  this   age  of  revolutions,  when  it  is  become 
the  faihion  to  fhake  off  the  prejudices  of  our  ig- 
norant forefathers,  we  muft  not  reafon  from  the 
disjointed  and  irrational  materials  of  remiote  and 
uninfonned  times.     Men  begin  to  affume  a  new 
language,  and   afTert  boldly,  that  it  is  a  difgrace 
to   common  fcnfe,  and  a  violation   of  reafon,  to 
admit  fuch  ridiculous,  fuch  antiquated  do6brines. 
The  revolution  of  France  has  given  birth  to  ths 
new    opinion,    that   the    right   of    fucceffion    to 
Crowns  is  not  fo  inviolable  as  in  the  days  of  paf- 
five  obedience   and    non-rcfiftancc  ;  and  that  the 
exclufive  fovereignty  of  the  people  at  large  jfhould 
be  the  only   meafure  and  ftandard  for  perfeft  go- 
vernment.    The    fpirit    of  the    new   philofophy, 
which  now  prevails,  inculcates  that  the  fucceltion 
to  thrones  and   empires  does  not  fo  much  depend 
on  old-fafhioned  ftatutes,  the  jargon  of  law,  or 
the  affumed  authority  of  precedents,  as  \ipon  th^ 
L  2  Ibvereign 
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fovereign  voice  of  the  elementary  afTembly  of  the 
nation  convened,  and  conltitiitingtheperfonal  focial 
compa6l. — The  prevalence  of  fuchdodrines  may  be 
found  neceffary  to  effe6l  a  reform  in  tyrannical 
governments^  where  abufes  are  enormous  j  dif- 
cuffions  of  this  nature  may  pofiibly  be  allowed 
in  order  to  intimidate  the  prince,  who  has  not 
only  the  power,  but  the  will  to  do  wrong  -,  but  in 
a  juft,  moderate,  and  well-regulated  governm.ent, 
where  the  prince  is  no  lefs  eminent  for  his  jufcice, 
benevolence  and  clemency,  than  for  the  love  of 
his  people^  where  the  public  and  private  virtues 
of  the  man  refledl  a  new  luflre  on  the  dignity  of 
the  throne,  the  promulgation  of  fuch  opinions, 
though  perfeftly  indifferent  in  themfelves,  fliould 
be  confidered  as  wanton,  inflammatory,  and  fedi- 
tious ;  no  liberty  of  the  prefs,  no  freedom  of  the 
people,,  fhould  afford  a  pretence  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  quefVions,  which  can  have  no  other  end 
than  an  intention  of  raifing  dilcontents,  and  fo- 
menting difcord  in  the  minds  of  the  giddy  and 
unthinking  multitude.  It  would  be  abfurd,  it 
would  be  even  treafonable  to  fuppofe  that  a  wife 
and  patriotic  prince,  the  father  of  his  fubjecSts, 
ihould  believe  that  any  claims  of  hereditary  fuc- 
cefTion,  however  eftablifhed  by  habit,  opinion,  or 
law,  could  be  a  fanction  or  authority  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  a  brave,  generous,  and  higlr 
ipirited  peoples  he  cannot  be  infenfiblc,  tliat  the 
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right  of  fuccefiion,  in  this  country,  however 
ftrongly  fecured  by  legal  title  at  the  revolution,  can 
never  be  confidered  as  totally  independent  of  the 
univerfal  fenfe  of  the  nation.;  and  that  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  the  Firft,  and  the  expulfion  of  his 
fon,  were  not  diredcd  by  precedents  of  law  (being 
both  contrary  to  law)  ;  but  by  the  general  idea  of 
their  having  adopted  unconftitutional  meafures, 
and  aded  in  oppofition  to  what  were  confidered  as 
the  fundameutal  laws  of  the  land. 

It  can  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Englifh  na- 
tion have  given  dreadful  and  terrifying  proofs  of 
their  refentment  and  vengeance;  after  f:,crificing 
the  unhappy  and  more  innocent  father  on  the  altar 
of  public  indignation,  tiiey  expelled  the  fon,  and 
excluded  his  poflerity  for  ever  from  enjoying  the 
molt  enviable,  the  moft  brilliant  rank,,  which  could 
be  looked  up  to  in  Europe,  or  in  any  other  coun- 
try; if  to  reign  over  tlie  moft  opulent,  the  moft 
enlightened,  and,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay 
of  my  own  country,  the  mofl  free  nation  which  is 
no^  known  in  the  univerfe,  be  an  cbjeft  of  ambi- 
tion, what  has  not  the  unhappy  Houfe  of  Stuart 
loft?  However  great  the  popularity  and  diftin- 
guifhed  virtues  cf  the  prefcnt  reigning  family,  hu- 
manity cannot  refull-  a  tear  to  their  misfortunes, 
and  cannot  but  lament  that  kings,  no  more  than 
private  pcrfons,  can  be  brouglit  to  appreciate  their 
litiiaiion,   and  know  the  value  of  thofe  blcfTings, 
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which,  when  once  lod,  are  fcarce  ever  to  be  re- 
gaii'j/cd.  The  do6trine  of  the  indefcafible  right  of 
kings,  that  they  can  do  no  wrong,  that  their  per- 
fqns  are  facred  and  inviolable,  may  be  confidered 
as  high-founding  words,  and  pompous  compli- 
ments, invented  by  flatterers  and  courtiers,  in  order 
to  puff  up  the  vanity,  and  gratify  the  pride  of  weak 
and  enervate  princes;  as  a  language  well  adapted 
to  the  governments  of  tyrants,  to  the  arbitrary 
reigns  of  the  Emperors  of  Mexico,  and  the  unen- 
lightened vaflals  of  the  defcendants  of  the  Sun; 
but  thefe  terms,  which  in  all  other  governments 
convey  an  idea  of  injuftice  and  ridiculoufnefs,  in 
that  of  England  are  not  Oxnly  reafonable,  but  con- 
fident and  wife. 

Without  the  moft  pofitive  certainty  that  the 
king  had  attempted  to  infringe  the  fanflity  of  a. 
conftitution,  in  the  fupport  of  which  he  has  a  much 
more  decided  intereft  than  any  private  individual 
can  pofTibly  have,  it  would  be  treafonable  to  fup- 
pofe  that  his  right  can  be  called  in  queftion,  being 
the  contra6l  of  tlie  people  themfelves  conftitution- 
ally  aiTembled. 

That  his  perfon  fliould  be  facred,  is  not  only 
jiecelTary,  but  indilpenfable  in  the  prefcnt  form  of 
government ;  Vv^hereas,  conftituting  one  part  of  the 
legiflative,  and  the  whole  of  the  executive  power, 
his  inviolability  becomes  abfolutely  connected  witl> 
th§  exif^cnce  of  the  goverriment  itfelf. 

That 
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That  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  may  appcai* 
an  abfurdity  in  terms,  inafmuch  as  he  is  a  man, 
for  man  is  furely  not  infallible;  but  if  we  conceive 
the  words  to  mean  only  (as  they  really  do)  politi- 
cal wrong,  they  not  only  are  not  abfurd,  but  imply 
confummate  wifdom ;  whereas  they  c'early  aflert, 
that  he  cannot  violate  that  conditution,  on  which 
not  only  his  right  of  fuccclFion,  but  his  other  high 
prerogatives  ultimately  depend,  and  which  all  re- 
fledl  confequence,  dignity,  and  honour  back  on  the 
people,   by  whom  and  for  whofe  advantage  they 
were  originally  conferred..     But  the  fight  of  kings, 
the  inviolability  of  their  perfons,  &c.  can  never  b,e 
called  in  queftion,  whilft  their  government  conti- 
nues mild,  jull,  and  rational ;  the  king  who  reigns 
in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  his    people  needs 
not  the  effeft  of  fuch  terms  to  fupport  his  autho- 
rity, nor  the  influence  of  force,  in  order  to  procure, 
j^rmanency  to  his  fuccefiion  j  the  love  and  vene- 
ration of  a  happy  and  graceful  nation  is  the  prin- 
cipal fecurity,  which  a  wife  and  virtuous  prinpe  re- 
quires, or  ftiould  depend  on ;   this  tie,  the  tie  of 
juftice,  reafop,  and  of  nature,  is  fuperior  to  all  law, 
and  paramount  to  the  otherwife  unavailing  aythc- 
rity  of  ftatuieb. 

Mr.  BuRiyE,  who  is  fo  perfe<51:ly  acquainted  with 
the  hlftory  of  his  own  country,  cannot  bye  confefs, 
that,  "  though  the  king  of  Great  Britain  does  not 
^*  owe  Iws  high  office  to  any  form  of  popular  ejec- 


tion,''. 
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"  tibn/'  he  }'ct  holds  it  with  the  confent  and  ap- 
probation of  the  whole  nation,  which  comprehends 
the  perfedl  idea  of  a  tacit  eleftion,  and  that  he 
could  not  hold  it  in  oppofition  to  the  public  will 
and  univerfal  opinion  of  his  people.  The  heredi- 
tary right  of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart  to  the  crown  of 
this  kingdom  had  been  confidered  for  a  long  time 
as  firmly  eftabiifhed,  and  as  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged, as  that  of  any  em.pire  in  Europe,  and 
might  probably  have  continued  Co  for  ever,  had 
the  princes  of  that  family  not  entertained  too 
high  an  opinion  of  the  privileges  of  royalty  3  had 
they  contained  themfelves  within  the  limits  of  juf- 
tice  and  moderation  j  had  they  not  rafhly,  and  in 
an  evil  hour  for  them'elves,  outftepped.  the  mo- 
dcfty  of  command,  and  laid  facrilegious  hands  on 
the  Briti/h  palladium,  they  might,  ftillfway  the 
fceptre  of  England;  butfooa  as 'the  dormant  fpi- 
rit  of*  liberty  was  foiifed  and"  exafperated  by  the 
bitternefs  of  religious  animoiity  and  political  ha- 
tred, they  foon  difcovered;  by  dreadful  experience,, 
that'th^  confent  and  iippi-obation  of  the  peop'e  was 
the  mofb  eflenrial  'point,  the  moft  indiipenfable  con- 
dition on  which  t-liey'were  to  hold  their  "  high 
"  office" — that  witho^it  this,  neither  example,  pre- 
cedent, law,  or  force,  were  fufficient  to  fupport 
their  arbitrary  meafijres,  or  afford  a  fancllon  to 
their  pretenfions  to  inviolability  or  hereditary  fbc-- 
ceffion. 

Tilts,. 
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Thus,  in  the  tenure  and  hereditary  fuccenion 
of  the  crown  of  England,  muft  be  ever  compre- 
hended the  idea  of  the  confent  and  approbation  of 
the  community,  which,  though  not  formally,  yet 
virtually  implies  the  election  of  the  people* 

The  unfettled  fpirit  of  the  times,  and  the  pre- 
fent  difordered  flate  of  a  neighbouring  and  power- 
ful kingdom,  fhould  warn  all  governments  againft 
the  adoption  of  fuch  meafures  as  may  tend  to  dif- 
guft  or  difunite  the  people,  and  the  people  againft 
thofe  feditious  and  bold  innovations  which  intoxi- 
cate the  multitude,  and  lead  to  anarchy  and  confu- 
fion.  This  country,  blelTed  with  a  mild  government 
and  fixed  conilitution,  fully  competent  to  a  reform 
of  any  abufes  which  may  be  confidered  as  oppreflive 
or  grievous  to  the  community,  cannot  be  too  vigi- 
lant in  preferving,  at  the  prefent  moment,  that  or- 
der which  is  fo  indifpenfable  to  the  fecurity  of  the 
ftate,  and  in  preventing  difculTions  which  have  a 
manifeft  tendency  to  alarm  and  diftraft  the  public. 
On  the  juftnefs  of  the  laws  and  equality  of  protec- 
tion, depend  the  ftrength  and  energy  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  nation,  which,  when  united  by  internal  con- 
cord and  harmony,  ftiall  ever  ftand  fecure  from 
thofe  convulfions  which  threaten  dcftru6lion  to 
their  neighbours  on  the  Continent. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Burke's 

not  being  able  to  produce  the  Englifli  conftitution, 

cannot  be  confidered  as  a  proof  that  fuch  "  confti- 

"  tution  does  not,  nor  ever  did,  exift,  and  that  the 

M  "  people 
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"  people  have  yet  a  conftitution  to  form"  (p.  57). 

Though  Mr.  P 's  alTertion,  "   that  a  conflitu- 

"  tion  is  antecedent  to  a  government,"  may  be 
true  on  a  general  fcale,  yet  it  does  not  follow,  that 
it  is  juft  or  admifiiblc  in  ail  cafes,  and  may  not  be 
invalidated  by  particular  exceptions.     Some  go- 
vernments, arlRng  out  of  the  people,  have  degene- 
rated, and  become  tyrannical,  whilft  others,  ari- 
fing  over  the  people,  or  "  out  of  conqueft,"  have 
been  meliorated,  and  by  a  fucceffive  combination 
of  fortunate  circumftances,   and  a  feries  of  events 
favourable  to  the  caufe  of  liberty,  have  emerged 
from  that  ftate  of  bondage  and   humiliation,  to 
■which  the  moft  civilized  nations,  and  indeed  the 
far  greater  portion  of  mankind  feem  to  have  been 
condemned.     Amongft  the  latter,  it  will  not  cer- 
tainly be  deemed  prefumption,  even  by  a  native, 
to  clafs  the  government  of  England.    However  cla- 
morous and  difcontented  an  Engliihman  may  be 
about  the  abufes  of  his   own  government — how- 
ever wide  the  fcoce  which  aa  unlimited  freedom 
of  thinking,  fpeaking,  and  writing  may  be  in  that 
•countiy,  it  has  been  always  agreed  upon,  and  fub- 
fcribcd  to  by  foreigners,  by  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, that  the  mixed  government  of  Great  Britain 
enjoyed  advantages  fuperior  to  any  political  efta- 
blifhment,  known  in  the  hidory  of  modern  times. 

Montesquieu,  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  fpeaks. 
of  it  with  all  the  warmth  and  prediledtion  of  an 

cnthu- 
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enchufiail  j    the  only  long    chapter  in  his  whole 
work  is  that  which  refers   (indircctiy  indeed,  for 
he  dare  not  have  fpoken  out)  to  the  Englifh  Go- 
vernment.    RoufTeau,    Voltaire,    and   indeed   all 
the  great  luminaries  of  this  age,  looked  up  with 
a  degree  of  peculiar  veneration  to  the  government 
of  this  country  as  a  model  for  ail  others  ;  an  al- 
moll  infinite  number  of  quotations  from  the  mofl 
eminent  and  refpeftable  writers  of   this   century- 
may   be  produced  in  proof  of  this  point ;  but  we 
do  not  wifii  to  infult  our  intelligent  reader  by  un- 
neceffliry  references  with  which  we  fuppofe  him 
already  acquainted  ;  to  fay  that  it  is  perfeft,   or 
faultiefs,  would  be  alTerting  what  cannot  be  true 
of  any  government :  though   it   be  the  bed  we 
know,  it  Vv'ould  be  prefumptuous  to  fay,,  that  it  is 
not  capable  of  improvement;  time,  and  the  gra- 
4^ual   advancement  of  poetical   knowledge,   may 
point  out  the  way  to  future  reforms. 

Long  before  Mr,  P —  flood  forth  the  bright 
champion  of  the  rights  of  man,  philofophy  and 
reafon  had  raifed  tlicir  voice  a2;ainit  the  abufes 
which  prevailed  in  mofl  of  the  governments  of 
.Europe.  Filangieri,  in  his  Treatife  on  L-egifla- 
tion,  has  not  only  expofed  the  mod  glaring  ab- 
furdity,  and  deviation  from  the  ?aws  of  juftice 
,and  of  reafon,  but  has  laid  dow.;  rules  for 
prudent  and  effeftual  modes  of  redrefs  ;  his  cau- 
tious and  temperate  m.ind,  though  perfcdlly  fen- 
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fible  of  the  injullice  of  the  fyflem,  and  trembling- 
ly alive  to  the  fufFerings  of  his   fellow-creatures, 
does  not  boldly  launch  out  into  the  unknown  and 
dangerous  world  of  unqualified  regeneration  :  by 
a  profound  and  digelied  ftudy  of  human   nature, 
he  knev/,  that   alterations,  even    for   the   better, 
Ihould  be  effected  by  flow  and  almoft  impercepti- 
ble gradations,  that  the  long  eftablilhed  inftitu- 
tions  of  fociety,  however  erroneous,  fhould  be  re- 
fpefted,  and   like  habitual  and  inveterate  difeafes 
be  removed,  not  by  cauftics,  or  violent  rem.edies, 
"which  may  not  only  exafperate  the  evil,  but  en- 
danger the  whole  machine ;  but  by  the  cautious 
and  judicious  ufe  of  a  rational  and  graduate  re- 
gimen. 

The  moments  of  public  ferment  are  ill  calcu- 
lated for  wife  and  tem.perate  reform.  We  know 
it  may  be  afferted,  that  there  could  be  n©  ufe  in 
lopping  off  the  rotten  branches,  when  the  difeafe 
had  extended  to  the  trunk,  and  threatened  de- 
ftruftion  to  the  roots ;  but  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that,  when  a  daring  and  inconfiderate  hand  ap- 
plies the  axe  to  the  full-grown  oak,  which,  with 
proper  pruning,  may  flill  furvive  and  flourilh,  he 
not  only  deprives  himfelf  of  its  refrefhing  Iliade, 
and  the  foreft  of  its  greateft  ornament  and  pride, 
but  leaves  his  pofterity  no  other  refource  but  the 
hope  of  regeneration  from  an  acorn:  he  fhould 
confider  the  thoufand  unforefeen  difficulties,  the 

pncal-i 
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uncalciilable  impediments,  which  may  prevent  its 
nurture,  and  fruftrate  its  growth  to  a  (late  of 
firmnefs  and  maturity  ;  he  fhould  make  a  proper 
eftimate  of  the  chilling  frofls  and  howling  tempefts 
to  which  it  mud  inevitably  be  expofed,  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  the  inclemencies  of  fea- 
fons,  the  vicilTitudes  of  atmofphere,  water,  and 
foil,  from  which  it  muft  imbibe  nourifhment. 

Am  energetic  .  and  vigorous  imagination  may 
rulh  at  once  with  precipitancy  and  rafhnefs  into 
the  ultimate  extreme  of  total  innovation,  from  a 
ftrong  impulfe  and  irrefiftible  belief,  that  to  flop 
Ihort  of  that  point,  would  be  doing  nothing ;  but 
could  a  mind  of  this  defcription  be  capable  of  cool 
reflection,  or  fubmit  to  the  difpaflionate  opera- 
tions of  reafon,  it  would  confider,  that  though  its 
ideas  of  improvement  and  reform.ation  may  pof- 
Tibly  be  attended  with  the  m.oft  happy  efFe(5ls  for 
a  future,  they  muil  almoft  neceflliriiy  involve  the 
prefent  generation  in  a^l  the  evils  of  difcord,  war, 
and  civil  contention.  Is  it  then  reafonable,  that 
the  prefent  race  fhould  be  ficrificed  for  the  con- 
venience of  a  futurity  which  they  can  never  en- 
joy ?  If  improvement,  fcience,  and  the  empire  of 
reafon,  advance  to  thair  zenith  with  fuch  irrefli- 
ble  rapidity,  why  mufl  the  prefent,  as  yet  imper- 
fecl  people  antedate  and  precipitate  the  moment  ? 
When  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  fliall  become 
f  ipc  for  regeneration,  when  the  idea  of  a  free  and 

virtuous 
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virtuous  ftate  of  equality,  and  the  efiablifhment  of 
an  univerjal  republic  il^iall  be  adopted  and  em- 
braced in  the  fulnefs  of  time,  why,  in  the  name 
of  reafon,  fhould  not  this  wife,  this  enlightened 
pofterity  be  left  to  provide  for  themfelves  ?  From 
the  prefent  appearance  of  things,  they  fhall  cer 
tainly  be  better  inftrucced,  more  capable  of  re- 
forming abufes,  and  more  competent  to  decide  on 
the  nature  of  the  governments  that  fhall  be  beft 
calculated  for  their  happinefs  and  fecurity. 

Though  it  may  be  confeiTed,  that  our  govern- 
ments abound  with  abfurdicies  and  abufes,  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  grov,'th  of  general 
knov/ledge  and  rational  enquiry  has,  in  thefe  lat- 
ter days,  been  fuch  as  lliall  oblige  the  ruling 
povvers  to  lower  their  tone,  and  relax  their  feve- 
rity — if  fuch  be  the  flate  of  the  queftion,  why,  in 
the  name  of  moderation,  Ihould  not  things  be 
permitted  to  arrive  at  their  proper  fcandard,  at  the 
natural  period?  How  far  is  it  neceffary  that  the 
harmony  and  fecurity  of  the  prefent  times  fhould 
be  difturbed  for  the  purpofes  of  anticipating  a 
crifis,  which  mull:  foon  eventually  take  place  ? 
The  light,  which  hicherto  was  wont  to  travel  from 
the  eaft,  has  now  taken  an  inverfe  direftion,  and 
approaches  us  from  the  v/eft ;  hail  to  the  divine 
refulgence  from  whatever  quarter  of  the  heavens 
it  comes !  But  as  the  wretch,  long  immured  with- 
in the  \va:ls  oi  a  ruthlel^  dungeon,  cannot  fup-. 
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'on  the  Sun,  until  his  pupil  has  beconne    ac- 
uftomed  to  that  degree  of  contradion  which  13 
eceffary  for  the  exclufion  of  too  ftrong  a  hgnt, 
b  the  people  of  Europe,  confiderlng  their  hitherto 
Late  of  darknefs,  Ihould  be  allowed  a  realonabk 
ime  before  they  fhall  become  fit  to   admit  thu 
^iercinc'   beam.     Filangieri,    though   an   admirer 
>f  the  wifdom  and  excellence  of  the  Engbfa  Con- 
aitution,  modeftly  hints  at  fome  abufes  exiftii.g 
therein,  which,  from  the  fpirit  of  a  fenous,  philo- 
fophical,  and  thinking  people,  he  believes,  mi.lt 
foon  be  remedied;  but  he  is  far  from  denying  tne 
cxiftence  of  a  Conftitution   in  England ;    lo  tar 
ftom  denying  it,  he  gives  it  a  decided  preference 
I  to  all  others  of  ancient  or  modern  date. 
;      As  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  fuch  a  ftrong  wn- 

,,,  ,3  Mr.  P ,  who  rejeas  the  authority   of 

hiftory,  and  fcorns  all  precedent,  would  not  think 
it  fair  to  reafon  from  pre-conceived  opinions,  or 
common-place  prejudices,  we  (hall  endeavour  to 
confine  ourfelves  to  his  own  principles,  and  meet 
him  on  the  ground  of  impartiality      (P;;g^  57.  4th 
edit.)  he  fays,  "  and  though  the  Engl.nrConftuu- 
"  tion  has  been  much  modified,  from  the  oppor- 
«  tunity  of  circumO     -es  fince  the  time  ot  Wil- 
"  liam  the  Conq  <e  country  has  never  yet 

u  regenerated   i'.  '-   therefore  without  a 

.<  conftitution  r  ,n  conformity  witn 

Mr.P— 'SK  "V^'V'Tth 

>  fee  act  ot  the 

regenerating  a^  ^^^p,^ 
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people  at  large,  affimbled  for  the  purpofe  ordidf 
'P.g    a   conftitutlon.       This  mlighte-Md  legif,eto 
'muft  acknowiedge,   that  in  oraer  that  the  people 
fhoiildfomvavvife,  confident,  and  equitable  con- 
ftitution,  .t.snotfufficientthat  they  ihould  bareiv 
aflemble  (and  the  experiment  he  knows  to  be  dan- 
gerous,)  It  is  not  only  neceffary  that  they  Ihou'd 
meet  m  their  elementary  capacity,  but  alfo  be  com- 
petent and  fufficiently  enlightened  to  felea  and 
adopt    that    mode  of   conftitution  which  i^  bell 
adapted  to  their  ftate,  and  to  the  happi«efs  and 
good  order  of  the  community:    without  this  lad 
condition,  their  meeting  would  only  tend  to  con- 
fu,e  and   c.iftraft   t!,e   already  eftablifted    fyfen, 
however  bad;    and,  inftead  of  order,   would  bn'-.' 
jntroduce  confbfion  and  anarchy.     Although  the 
flrong  fenie  of  conviftion  and  principled  opinfon, 
lo  univerfally  entertained  by  the  whole  nation    cf 
tne  excellence  of  th-eirprefent  confiit.ttion,  L- 
cuKk  every  poffible  idea,  that  the  people  of  En<.- 
Jand,  m  the  aggregate,  Ihal!  ever  aflemble  for  the 
porpofe  of  <<  choonng  their  own  gc  vernors,' -    a'  • 
ftiermg  them  for  mifcondtA"  or  "  framin.  a 
government  for  themfelves-  and  althougi°i 
«ay     e  de..ed  dangerous  or  feditious  to  aflerr. 
tha.thep,^fenrexifting  conftitution  does  not  fo 

'"    ft-^d  "0  longer  ,n  need,  yet  to  the  adual  and 
efficacious  exercfe  of  thofe  rights,  at  difeert  pe 

nods,  muft  be  attributed  the  revolution  itftJiTd 
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the  perfedion  of  that  conftitution,  which  is  now 
their  glory  and  boaftj  and  which,  if  preferved  in- 
violate, looks  forward  to  a  degree  of  {lability  and 
•energy  unprecedented  in  the  hiftoiy  of  all  other 
governments  j  tliis  aflertion,  which,  far  from  inva- 
lidating, adds-nev/  flrength  to  the  aflual  form  of  go- 
vernment, can  be  eafily  proved  by  a  fhort  retrofpedt 
to  the  annals  of  this  kingdom. 

It  would  be  fuperBuous  to  enter  into  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  rife  and  formation  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons — Whether  the  efVabliflimient  arofe  from 
the  circumftances  of  the  times,    from  the  expe- 
diency of  the  king's  forming  a  counterpoife  againft 
the  infolence  and  high  pretenfions  of  the  nobility, 
or  from  other  caufes,  is  immaterial — ^but  that  fuch 
a  body  was  formed,  cannot  be  denied — Whether 
their   power   was  obtained  by  charter  from   the 
crown,  or  by  their  own  ad,  imports  little  as  to  the 
privileges  they  became  poflefTed  of,  or  the  influ- 
ence they  had  obtained  in  the  public  deliberations 
— the  mode  of  gaining  this  power  does  not  change 
its  nature  when  once  firmly  eflablifhed — certain  it 
is,  that  they  advanced  in  a  meafured  and  cautious 
progreHion  of  authority,  until  they,  at  length,  got 
-poffcfilon  of  the  purfe-ftrings  of  the  nation  :  this 
was  the   great  defideratum,    the  important  point 
■  which  was  to  have  decided  for  ever  tUe  fate  of  the 
people — their  having  obtained  the  exclufive  power 
of  voting  the  fupplies,  the  great  finew  of  modern 
governments,  immediately  determined  the  bal.\nce 
4n  their  favour.     This  is  not  enough  for  our  ar- 
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gument — We  mufl  prove  that  they  had  the  power 
of  chufing  their  governors,  &c.  &c. 

Although  the  great  diflimulationj  art,  and  fu« 
perior  talents  of  Cromwell  divided  the  people, 
and  prevented  them  from  chufing  for  themfelves  on 
the  Martyrdom  of  Charles  I.  yet  from  the  fyfte- 
matical  plan,  and  the  pains  taken  by  the  Lord 
Protedtor,  it  is  clear  that  he  confidered  the  people 
as  the  great  engine,  which  only  could  operate  in 
his  views  of  ufurpation  :  in  order  to  gain  his  point, 
it  was  necefTary  to  delude  themj  but  the  trouble 
it  coil  him,  is  flill  a  proof  of  their  power  j  they 
were  then  indeed  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  their 
rights  as  at  the  prefent  enlightened  period — divid- 
ed by  party  zeal,  and  torn  by  fadion  and  fanati- 
cifm,  they  became  the  eafy  tools  of  bold  and  am- 
bitious leaders  -,  blinded  by  prejudices,  and  dif- 
tracted  by  the  bitternefs  of  religious  animofity,  the 
National  Cenvention,  the  then  parliament,  foon 
degenerated  into  a  contemptible  mob,  and  were 
ludicroufly  turned  out  of  the  Houfe  of  AiTembly 
by  thofe  very  chiefs  whom  they  had  appointed  to 
command  their  armies  i  both  whigs  and  tories 
were  filenced  and  overawed  by  thofe  troops  which 
had  been  railed,  and  fought  in  defence  of  the  li- 
berties and  privileges  of  the  people.  Though  the 
nation  was  miftaken  in  the  means,  and  by  an  un- 
fortunate €oncurrence  of  thino-s  became  the  Haves 
of  a  military  tyranny,  yet  the  object  of  their  firft 
refiftance  to  the  unjuil  incroacliments  of  the  crown, 
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and  of  their  fubfequent  deliberations,  was  evi- 
dently that  of  a  redrels  of  grievances,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  conltitutioa — this  point  h  clear,  from 
their  having  facrificed  the  unhappy  Charles  to 
their  refentment,  and  never  ceafing  until  they  had 
changed  their  government  from  a  monarchy  to  a 
common -wealth,  and  fubftituted  the  name  of  Lord 
Protestor  for  that  of  King. 

Cromwell,  wij:h  all  his  authority,  was  afraid 
to  aflliivje  a  title  fo  odious  to  the  people, 
who  thought  they  had  changed  the  nature  of 
their  government,  when  they  in  facl  had  only 
changed  the  name.  They  did  not  immediately 
perceive  that  Cromwell,  with  a  fpecious  namic  of 
Lord  Protedior,  cxercifed  a  higher  prerogative, 
and  was  more  arbitrary  than  any  king — however 
miftaken  they  might  have  been  in  the  mode,  and 
however  anxious  the  nation,  torn  by  civil  war  and 
difcord,  m/ight  have  been  for  peace  on  any  terms, 
their  acquicfcence  in  the  vigorous,  tho;.igh  ufnrpcd, 
government  of  Cromwell,  was  only  a  moment  of 
reft,  or  repofe,  from  the  horrors  of  fo  calamitous 
a  conteft.  The  party  which  reftored  Charles  II. 
had  fcarcely  placed  him  on  the  throne,  \vhen  the 
lame  reftlefs  fpirit  of  liberty  and  freedom  began  to 
revive.  The  defcendants  of  z'aoi'c  inflexible  re- 
publicans, wiio  brought  Charles  to  the  block,  in- 
voiiably  firm  to  the  princi^  ieb  of  their  anchors, 
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feeing  their  favourite   ideas  of  revolution  totally 
overfet  by  the  reftorarion  of  his   fon,  abandoned 
their  country,   braved  all  the  hazards  and  dangers 
of  emigration,   and   removed  the   ftandard   of  li- 
berty to   the   then  inholpitable  regions  of  North 
America.     That  country   afforded  an    afylum   to 
men  who  preferred  hardfhips,  and  even  death,  to 
v/hat  they  confidered  a  tyrannical  and  unjull  go- 
vernment.    Pennfylvania  was  founded  (not  by  the 
lav/s  of  rapine  or  conqueft),  and  a  fyftem  of  equa- 
lity eilabliflied,  the  memory  of  which    fnall   ever 
continue  to  refledl  equal  honour  on  the  modera- 
tion and  jufticeof  the  legiflator,  and  the  reftitude 
and  virtue  of  his  colony.     We  may  fmile  at  the 
facetious  rebuke  of  Charles  II.  to  William  Penn, 
who  refufed  to  take  off  his  hat  in  the  royal  pre- 
fence,  but  the  incident  is  too  trifling  to  throw  even 
a  fhadow  of  ridicule  upon   fo  temperate,  fo  hu- 
mane, and   fo   dignified  a  charafter.     The  civil 
efiablifhment   of  Pennfylvania  ftands  as  yet  unri- 
valled in  the  hifcory   of  mankind.     The  equality 
ofPenn's  government  was  not  a  m.ockery  or  affec- 
tation-r-not  a  vain  diilinfiiion  of  names,   affumed 
as  a  mafic  for  licentioufnefs,  and  held  up  as  the 
fip-nal  for  m.urder  and  anarchy — -it  abjured  all  ap- 
peal to  the  exterminating  fv/ord,  and  did  not  prof- 
titure  the  name  of  public  virtue  to   the   deteffable 
rurpofes  of  fubverting  all  order^  tearing  afunder 
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the  bands  of  civil  organization,  and  founding  the 
horrid  alarm  to  death  and  general  mafTacre.  Could 
the  prefenc  governnnent  of  America  imitate  the 
mildnefs  and  juftice  of  the  primitive  Pennfylvania 
— could  they  avoid  or  obviate  the  baneful  and 
ever-waking  influence  of  opulence  and  luxury, 
they  may  then  look  forward  to  a  period  of  happi- 
nefs  and  profperity,  unknown  to  thofe  pompous 
and  high-founding;  monarchies,  which,  whilfl:  they 
extorted  the  gaze  and  admiration,  were,  in  fadl, 
no  more  than  the  fcourge  and  malediftion  of  the 
human  race. 

Though  the  number  of  thofe  who,  at  that  and 
the  fucceeding  periods,  emigrated  from  England, 
was  great,  and  would  feem  to  have  freed  the  mo- 
ther country  of  all  perfons  difcontented  and  ill 
affefted  to  the  Government  of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart, 
yet  we  know  it  was  by  no  means  the  cafe;  for 
Charles  II.  had  hardly  pafled  the  firft  effufions  of 
tumultuous  joy  and  loyalty  for  his  reftoration, 
when  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  began  to 
fliew  fome  appearances  of  ceconomy  in  the  grant 
of  fupplies  highly  inconfiftent  with  the  expendi- 
ture and  luxurious  prodigality  of  that  period — 
though  the  firft  provifion  for  the  expences  of  the 
ftate  \\^s  liberal  and  unprecedented,  and  indeed 
almoft  irreconciieable  with  that  fpirit  of  ava- 
rice or  ftinginefs,  which  had  diftinguiflied  his  fa- 
ther'^ reign,  ftill  the  Houfe  of  Commons  kept  a 
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watchful  eye  on  the  growing  infiuence  of  the 
crown — the  corruption  of  the  times  had  not  de- 
bauched them  (o  far  as  to  make  them  forget  that 
they  were  the  reprefentativcs  of,  and  the  truftees 
for  the  property  of  the  people.  They  manifefted 
the  moil  uniform  marks  of  difafreftion,  and  flood 
forth  fteadiiy  in  oppofition  to  the  increafe  of  illegal 
prerogative. 

On  the  acceffion  of  James,  they  foon  came  to  a 
crifis,  and  gave  a  convincing  proof  that  they  had 
a  conftitution,  at  leafl  fo  far  as  to  fecure  their  own 
rights  of  liberty  and  property,  of  taxing  them- 
felves,  of  determining  the  public  expenditure,  and 
of  expelling  one  king,  and  chuling  another  in  his 
room,  &c.  &c.  as  per  Bill  of  Rights,  &c.  &c. 

If  thefe  are  not  proofs  of  a  folid  ftandard  for  a 
conftitution,  if  the  ftrong  conviction  entertained 
by  the  people  of  the  inviolability  of  their  own  pri- 
vileges, and  their  unchangeable  firmnefs  in  fup- 
porting  them,  be  not  the  eiTential  criterion  of  a 
conftitution,  even  according  to  Mr.  P — e,  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  what  a  conftitution  means  j  if  the 
fenfe  of  the  people  had  been  fulHciently  unanimous 
and  vigorous,  fo  as  to  decide  on  the  nature  of  the 
government,  their  not  conforming  to  Mr.  P- — e's 
ideas  of  perfeCl  and  equalized  republicanifm,  is 
by  no  means  a  proof  of  their  want  of  power  or 
authority  i  it  can  only  amount  to  this,  that  they 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  ultimatum  of  political 
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knowledge,  Co  lately  come  into  falliion,  which  con- 
fifls  in  believing,  that  no  governnaent  can  exift, 
whilft  the  hitherto  received  diftinflions  of  fociety 
are  fuffered  to  remain ;  that  the  firft  ftep  to- 
wards regeneration,  is  a  total  abolition  and  obli- 
vion of  what  has  been  heretofore  known,  or  con- 
fidered  as  example  or  precedent  3  that  mankind,  for 
the  formation  of  a  government,  fhould  be  reduced 
to  their  firft  elemepts,  in  which  idea  is  included 
the  confufion  of  the  original  chaos  of  the  poets : 
Legiflators,  heroes,  philofophers,  patriots,  and  if 
we  are  allowed  the  word,  divines,  forming  the 
moft  delightful  jumble,  and  "  jojlling  in  the  dark," 
with  noodles,  numfculls,  loggerheads,  drunkards, 
and  ideots.  (This  feleclion  of  terms,  though  inele- 
gant, v/as  preferred,  on  the  principle,  that  the  fhi- 
pidity  and  ignorance  of  the  mob,  however  humi- 
liating to  reafon,  convey  a  lefs  fhocking  idea  than 
that  of  their  diflblutcnefs,  vices,  and  depravity.) 

Kings  have  been  weak,  and  fometimes  wicked  ; 
nobles,  as  fubjed  to  the  imperfcflions  of  humanity, 
and  the  temptations  of  their  rank,  may  be  licen- 
tious, imperious,  and  prodigal  :  but  who,  in  the 
name  of  temperance,  juftice,  or  charity,  could  be 
fo  cruel  as  to  preach  up  the  diabolical  dodrine  of 
trampling  them  in  the  duft  at  one  blow,  and  ex- 
pofing  them  to  a  promifcuous  mafiacre  from  the 
hands  oi  the  huniangt  henevoleut,  and  enlightened 
mafs  of  the  people  ?  If  true  politics  be  fo  incon- 
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fiftent  with  mercy,  give  me  falfe  politics  or  any 
politics,  provided  the  fyftem  be  'occafionally  tem- 
pered with  an  accidental  interval  of  moderation, 
juftice,  or  humanity.  The  language  of  paf- 
fion  and  revenge  miight  have  been  confidered  as 
ornamental,  and  not  unworthy  thofe  rude  war- 
riors who  feafted  in  the  hofpitable  halls  of  Odin  or 
OiTian  ;  but  the  legiflator  of  his  age,  the  advocate 
of  freedom,  whofe  higheft  ornament  and  end  is  the 
good  of  humanity,  the  benevolent  friend  of  focial 
and  civil  life,  fliould  not  difgrace  his  high  miffion, 
by  defcending  to  invedlive,  calumny,  and  common- 
place abufe. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  of  England  will  not 
be  allowed  that  fuperior  influence,  which  has  been 
a  conflant  check  on  the  pretenfions  of  illegal  and 
unconftitutional  power,  nor  the  nation  will  not  be 
allowed  a  confbitution,  becaufe  they  admitted  a 
King  and  Houfe  of  Lords  to  form  a  fhare  of  the 
government.  It  would  be  but  juft  to  allow  them 
a  fufficient  time  to  acquire  that  high  poHfh,  that 
elaborate  acme  of  political  perfeftion,  which  has 
guided  the  councils,  and  adluated  the  public  tranf- 
aftions  of  the  French  legiflators.  The  Englifl-i 
are,  perhaps,  more  dull,  and  require  the  ftimulus 
of  French  example,  in  order  to  roufe  them  into 
action  -,  but  it  may  be  afked,  whether  dullnefs  or 
flownefs  may  not  fometimies  be  a  virtue.  It  cannot 
be  denied  but  that  it  is,  when  put  in  oppofition  to 
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overhafle  or  giddinefs.  It  is  not  a  fhewy  virtue^ 
but  it  is  a  folid  one,  and  more  ufeful  to  indufbry 
and  the  arts  of  common  life,  than  brilliancy,  ta- 
lents, or  imagination.  A  dull  man  is  generally 
prudent  and  cautious  :  nations,  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals, have  been  charafterizcd  for  conftitiitional 
fuddennefs  and  levity,  others  for  folidity  and  feri- 
oufnefs,  and  fpcaking  either  individually  or  col- 
leftively,  it  muft  be  /idmitted,  that  one  hafty  hour 
may  undo  the  prudent  and  progreffive  labour  of 
the  longeft  life,  and  that  the  mifchief  occafioned 
by  the  intemperance  of  one  moment  may  not  be 
retrieved  by  the  wifdom  of  a  fuccelTion  of  ages. 

It  is  then  evident,  that  the  Parliament  of  1688^ 
though  they  may  not  be  ftridtly  called  "  the  pcr- 
*^  fonal  focial  compaft,  the  delegates  of  the  na> 
"  tion  in  its  original  characSler,"  (pag.  58.)  confi- 
dered  themfelves  as  its  delegates  in  its  organized 
chara6ter,  that  they  had  the  power  of  efi'eifting 
fuch  leform  in  their  government  as  they  thought 
beft  calculated  to  preferve  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties, and  that  they  did  adopt  fuch  meafures  as  ap- 
peared to  them  the  m.oft  efFeftual  for  that  purpofci 
If  they  have  erred  in  this  point,  it  only  fhews,  that 
''  the  Rights  of  Man  were  but  imperfectly  under- 
"  flood  at  the  Revolution  j"  (pag.  14.)  and  yet, 
ftrange  as  it  may  appear,  this  fame  parliament 
were  fo  ftrongly  impreffed  with  the  idea  of  their 
having  a  government,  on  the  princiDles  on  which 
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conftitutional  governments,  arifing  out  of  fociety 
(not  ccnqueft),  are  eftablifhed,  that  they  adopted 
one  of  Mr.  P — 's  maxims  as  the  rule  of  their  con- 
du6l.  It  is  whimfical,  that  more  than  a  century 
before  Mr.  P —  wrote,  they  afted  as  if  they  had 
the  Rights  of  Man  before  their  eyes. 

*'  A  government  on  the  principles  on  which 
"  conftitutional  lo^overnments,  arifino;  out  of  io- 
"  ciety  are  eUabliihed,  cannot  have  the  right  of 
''  altering  itfelf  j  if  it  had,  it  would  be  arbitrary — 
"  it  might  make  itfelf  what  it  pleafed,  and  when- 
"  ever  fuch  a  right  is  fet  up,  it  fiiev/s  there  is  no 
"  conftitution."  Memorable  words  of  Mr.  P — , 
if  a  govermr.ent,  or  the  conflitution  which  guides 
that  government,  be  invariable,  fixed,  and  un- 
changeable, how  can  it  be  reconciled  to  the  fol- 
lowing palTages  in  the  Rights  of  Man  ?  "  There 
"  never  did,  there  never  will,  nor  there  never  can 
"  exift,  a  parliament,  or  a  defcription  of  men.  Or 
"  any  generation  of  men  in  any  country,  pofTefTed 
*"'  of  the  right  or  the  power  of  binding  and  con- 
"  trouling  pofterity  to  the  end  of  tim.e,"  &c. 
"  Every  age  and  generation  muft  be  as  free  to  aft 
"  for  itfelf  in  all  cajes,  as  the  ages  and  generati- 
**  ons  which  preceded  it."     (Page  ii.) 

The  arguments  contained  in  this  and  the  fuc- 
eeeding  pages,  down  to  page  17,  are  fo  llrongly 
pur,  and  fo  forcibly  pointed,  that  it  fcems  almoft 
impoffible  not  to  alTent  to  them.    Every  virtuous 
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man  feds  an  honeft  exultation  at  the  thought,  that 
the  abufcs  and  injuftice  of  former  periods  cannot, 
by  any  light  of  fucceflion,  defcend  to  him,  or  be 
tranfmitted  to  his  pofterity;  and  hopes,  that  tne 
empire  of  jufticeandreafpn  fhall  at  length  triumph 
over  that  of  error  and  cruelty.     He  contemplates 
with  pleafure  the  approach  of  that  happy  moment, 
when  a  wilV,  enlightened,  and  liberal  government 
flialldoawaythofe'abufes,  which  arofe  from  tlie 
ignorance,  acrimony,  and  barbarity  of  remote  pe- 
rtods      He   looks   forward   with  anxiety  to  that 
day,  when  difcord  and  difunion  ftal!  be  no  more- 
when  the  fubjcas  of  the  BritUli  empire,  from  an 
equal  participation  of  the  bleffings  of  a  juft  and 
equitable  conftitution,  fhall,  by  their  freedom   be- 
come unequalled,  and,  by  their  union,  invincible 
But  how  (hall  he  be  ftaggered-how  confufed, 

^hen  he  comes  to  die  59*  P^S^  "^  ^^^  ^f"  '^ 
j      Afcn .?     "  A  Government,  on  the  principles  on 
I      «  which  -onaitutional  governments,"  &c.     How 
can  he  reconcile  this  propofition  with  Mr    P-'s 
former  doftrinc  ?  Can  it  be  allowed  then,  that  all 
governments,  o:  conftitutions  of  governments,  arifing 
out  of  fociety,  cannot  admitof  change  i  Such  an  opi- 
nion could  have  arifen  only  from  an  overheated  brain. 
or  an  enr.hufiaftic  and  iUufory  preconception  .n  favour 
.of  the  perfection  and  Infailibiiity  of  fociety  affem- 
bled  in  the  capacity  of  the  perfonal  focal  com- 
paft.    In  what  period  of  time,  or  in  what  favoured 
country   has  this  immutable  convention  been  al- 
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fembled  ?  or  how  came  they  pofiefled  of  the  fore- 
light  of  Angels,  or  the  attributes  of  Divine  Wif- 
dom  ?  Which  are  the  wife  codes,  or  the  incorrup- 
tible fyflems  of  government,  that  have  arifen  from 
the  hands  of  the  multitude  ?   Alas  !  The  mofl  en- 
thufiaftic  advocates  for  the  legiflative  wifdom  of 
the   people   muil   confefs,  that  codes   of  law  and 
fyflems  of  government,  fuch  as  they  are,  have  been 
formed  only  by  the  enlightened  few ;   few  foils  are 
fivourable  to  the  growth  of  legiflators,  and  a  Con- 
fucius, a  Soion,  a  Lycurgus,  a  William  Penn,  or 
a  Thomas  Paine,  are  as   rare  phenomena  as  a  Ho- 
mer, a  Virgil,  a  Milton,  or  a  '^herfites. 

A  government  arifmg  out  of  the  people  cannot 
be  fuppofed  more  perfed  or  unexceptionable,  than 
one  arifing  from  any  other  fource,  nor  can  lay 
claimx  to  a  greater  degree  of  fteadinefs  or  infallibi- 
lity. As  focieties  are  fubje(5b  to  ail  the -gradations 
of  light  and  fliade,  which  mark  a  people  in  their 
pro'grcfs  from  barbarous  ignorance  to  the  highefl 
ilate  of  refinement  and  civilization,  fo  are  the  go- 
vernments which  iTiay  be  formed  -,  and  hence  no 
ftandard  can  be  fixed  for  their  excellence  or  per- 
fefiion,  more  than  the  ftare  of  literature  and  pene- 
ral  improvements  of  the  people;  it  matters  little 
whence  they  have  arifen,  provided  they  have  at- 
tained a  degree  of  virtue  and  vigour,  iufficient  to 
fecure  to  the  community  their  civil  and  political 
privileges,  and  extend  to  every  individual  of  the 
ilate  an  equitable  and  undiflinguiflied  protedlion. 

Asi 
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Ah  equal  diftribution  of  property  mufl  Inevi- 
tably take  place  in  every  rich  and  powerful  ftate, 
and  hence  an  inequality  of  condioion  and  influ- 
ence— this  no  government  can  prevent;  but  if 
neither  title,  opulence  nor  rank  can  procure 
exemption  from  the  laws,  or  confer  upon  one 
clafs  immunities  or  exclufive  privileges,  injuri- 
ous or  opprefTive  to  the  fubordinate  ranks  of  the 
community,  then  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  govern- 
ment is  j«il,  and  that  there  is  no  inequality  but 
fuch  as  muft  be  referred  to  other  caufes  than  the 
government. 

*'  The  Englifh  Parliament  of  1688  did  a  cer- 
"  tain  thing,  which  for  themfclves  and  their  con- 
"  ftituents  they  had  a  right  to  do,  and  which  it 
^'  appeared  right  lliould  be  done  j  but  in  addition 
^*  to  the  right  v/hich  they  pofleffcd  by  delegation, 
"  they  Jet  up  another  right  by  ajfumption,  that  of 
"  binding  and  controuling  pofterity  to  the  end  of 
**  time  i  the  cafe  then  divides  itfelf  into  two  parts, 
"  the  right  which  they  pofTeiTed  by  delegation,  and 
"  the  right  which  they  fet  up  by  alTumption;  the 
"  firft  is  admitted  ;  but  with  refpecl  to  the  fecond," 
(page  10.)  Mr.  P —  replies  in  a  fcries  of  fortu- 
nately ludicrous  arguments,  which  all  tend  to  Ihew, 
that  no  period,  no  government  can  or  ought  to  af- 
fume  the  power  of  tying  down  their  poilerlty,  &c. 
&G.  Now  on  the  idea,  that  it  is  not  impofTible  to 
invalidate  Mr.  P— 's  principle,  we  may  anlwer  and 
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fay,. that  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  a<5l  of 
any  government  (hould  or  could  tie  down  a  future 
generation,  it  is  alfo  neceffary  that  we  fhould  divide 
the  prepofition  into  two  parts,  namely,  into  good 
and  bad  government,  or  a  mixtare  of  both.  Every 
governm.ent  which  has  for  its  chief  objefc  the  fe- 
eurity,  happinefs,  and  profperity  of  the  people,  and 
has  taken  the  nioft  effectual  and  wife  means,  in 
order  to  infjre  its  permanency,  muft  be  good,  as 
all  v.'hich  have  a  contrary  and  oppofite  tendency 
mull  be  bad ;  and  governments  are  good  or  bad 
according  as  they  approach  to,  or  deviate  from  that 
common  llandard,  the  happinefs  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  laft  is  the  fixed  point,  the  great  ful- 
crum on  which  reils  the  effence  of  all  governm.ent. 
It  is  unehangeable  as  truth,  and  immoveable  as 
juflice,  and  as  an  infallible  touchftone  applies 
equally  to  all  circumftances  and  conditions  ©f  hu- 
man inflitutions.  This  good  fide  of  the  queftion 
cannot  certainly  be  denied  the  pre-emJnence  of 
being  confidered  as  the  mofl  invaluable  depofit 
which  can  be  handed  down  to  pofterity,  and  the 
mcft  facred  gift  which  can  be  conferred  on  future 
generations.  Any  convention  or  body  of  men  who 
have  been  fuiliciently  inftrudled  to  afcertain,  and 
fortunate  enough  to  have  gained  pcfielTion  of  this 
great  objeft,  and  who  did  not  make  it  an  inviolable 
;:nd  invariable  rule  for  their  defcendants  for  ever, 
mufc  be  confidered  either  as  ideots  or  interefted 
men,  who  deferve  the  execration  of  all  mankind. 

Bad 
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Bad  governments  can  be  fecured  by  no  barrieri. 
It  would  be  puerile  to  bind  down  future  genera- 
tions to  an  opprefTive  fyftem,  which,  as  being  a 
ftate  of  injuftice  and  violence,  is  fubmitted  to  by 
any  generation  only  fronn  neceffity  and  the  want 
of  adequate  means  of  fliaking  it  off.  The  edge  of 
the  fword  alone,  or  the  more  humiliating  yoke  of 
ignorance  and  flavery,  can  reduce  man  to  fuch  a 
ftate  of  perverfioq  and  depravity.  Extremes  can- 
not be  of  long  duration,  and  the  government, 
which  uniformly  tends  to  corruption,  muft  as  in- 
fallibly tend  to  annihilation. 

Then  we  are  authorized  to  fuppofe  and  firmly 
believe,  that  the  parliament  of  1688,  conceiving 
themfclves  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, &c.  to  have  gained  fuch  a  decided,  fuch  an 
undoubted  fecurity  for  their  liberty,  rights,  and 
privileges,  and  their  permanency,  thought  it  in- 
cumbent on  them,  and  a  duty  they  owed  to  the 
caufe  of  freedom,  to  tie  down  their  pofterity  for 
ever  to  the  fame  conditions  as  themfelves;  that  is 
to  fay,  whilft  the  heirs  and  fucceffors  of  William 
and  Mary,  &c.  &c.  fii:dl  continue  to  fuKil  and 
comply  with  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  v.e  and 
our  heirs  fhall  fecure  to  them  the  fucceffion  of  the 
crown,  &c.  &c.  Thus  far  the  compact  feemed 
juft,  and  confonnable  to  the  nature  of  tilings — and 
moreover  hr.d  this  peculiar  merit  and  wifdom  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  that  they  held  out  fuch  an 
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extraordinary  temptation  as  the  luccefllon  of  the 
crown  of  England  to  the  Houfe  of  Orange  on  the 
condition  of  their  complying  with  a  contraft, 
which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  attended  with 
fuch  high  honour  and  dignity  to  themfelves,  re- 
quired no  great  facrifices  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 
It  was  virtually  holdino-  out  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  the  mod  powerful  incentive  to  his  own  in- 
tereft  and  ambition.  Their  leaving  their  pofterity 
free  to  change  the  fucceffion,  on  any  violation  of 
the  compafl  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  would  imply 
a  weak  and  impolitic  fufpicion,  inafmuch  as  they 
could  not  prevent  their  defcendants  from  a  vindi- 
cation of  their  own  wrongs.  Whilft  their  tying 
them  down  conveyed  a  convifbion  that  they  were 
perfedlly  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  the  viftory 
obtained  by  the  people,  and  that  their  fuccefibrs 
could  gain  nothing  by  a  change,  whilft  the  terms 
of  the  original  agreement  continued  in  force,  and 
were  complied  with. 

Thus  not  only  expediency  and  prudence,  but 
even  confummate  wifdom  was  manifefted  in  the 
A6t  of  Settlement ;  the  privileges  of  the  people 
were  fecured,  the  intereft  and  dignity  of  the  crown 
became  infeparably  conneded  with  the  conftitu- 
tional  rights  of  the  fubjeft;  and  this  was  deemed  a 
fufficient  motive  for  its  eftablifhment,  as  a  perma- 
nent and  imimutable  law  for  fucceeding  genera- 
tions. 
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To  follow  up  this  fubjeft  fomewhat  more — how 
far  is  it  necellliry  to  good  governiv-cnt,  or  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  ihe  pcop.e,  whether  the  head  of  the  ftate 
be  called  Dey,  Pogc,  Cham,  Stadtholder,  King, 
limperor,  or  Mogul  ?  or  whether  the  leading 
landholders  be  ci-^nominated  Nob  es,  Ariilocrates, 
Bifliops,  Senators,  or  Gentry,  provided  the  pri- 
vileges of  thofe  different  ranks  of  fociety  do  not 
become  oppreffive*  or  grievous  to  the  interior 
orders  of  the  community  ?  In  England  1  can 
forgive  a  man  to  be  called  a  Duke  or  a  Lord, 
on  the  idea  that  he  cannot  feize  upon  my  afs  or  my 
ox,  my  man-fervant  or  maid-fervant — that  he  can- 
not violently  intrude  into  my  houfe,  or  wantonly 
violaiie  the  honour  of  my  family — that  the  courts 
of  juftice  are  independent,  and  afford  every  redrefs 
•which  a  virtuous  and  rcfpeclable  citizen  can  chal^ 
lenge  from  the  free  fuffrage  of  his  equals,  and  the 
unprejudiced  opinion  of  his  country — thap  his  own 
houfe  is  his  caftle,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  a  fe- 
curity  for  the  inyiolabiiity  of  his  perfonal  lib^ty. 
But  were  I  an  inhabitant  of  France  under  the  late 
government,  or  of  fume  other  countries  on  the 
Continent,  I  would  have  felt  ail  the  injuftice  and 
cruelty  of  a  fyftem  which  was  an  outrage  againft 
humanity  and  teemed  with  abufes  no  lefs  Paameful 
to  common  (enfc,  than  humiliating  to  rcafon. 
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The  piivi^^egcs  annexed  to  the  peerage  in  Eng  • 
land  cannot  be  deemed  exorbitant,  or  more  than 
correfponds  with  their  dignity  as  members  of  the 
iegifiative  body.  A  duke  or  lord  has  very  little 
influence  more  than  any  other  private  gentlem.an  of 
equal  fortune.  Parlii^mentary  interefl  they  have, 
no  doubt;  but  that  feems,  at  ieaft hitherto,  to  have 
been  more  infeparably  conneded  with  opulence  and 
landed  property  than  with  a  title.  The  con h dera- 
tion of  this  point  we  fhall  refer  to  a  future  period, 
vvhen  we  Ihall  endeavour  to  ^follow  Mr.  P — e 
through  all  the  parts  of  the  French  revolution. 

The  v.-anton  attack  made  by  that  gentleman  on 
the  Englii'h  conftitution  may,  from  the  richnefs  of 
the  language,  energy  of  ftile,  and  the  artful  trick 
of  prefenting  to  the  reader  only  partial  and  imper- 
fe6l  views  of  objeds,  have  made  an  impreilion  on 
the  public;  but  I  trnft,  its  effcfts  havT  extende4 
only  to  feeble  and  fuperficial  minds,  v/ho  feldom 
take  the  trouble  of  examining  more  than  the  m.ere 
external  furface  of  things,  and  form  opinions  more 
from  the  boldnefs  and  novelty  of  affertions,  than  froni 
their  truth  or  ccnfiHency.  It  is  but  juftice  to  con- 
fefs,  that  his  m.anner  of  writing  is  captivating,  and 
fom.e  of  his  periods  happily  touched  ;  but  his  rea- 
foning  is  not  that  of  a  logician  or  fcholar ;  his 
principles,  as  hafcily  taken  up,  are  confufed,  con- 
tradiftory,  and  often  erroneous ;  his  colouring  is 
ftrong  and  brilliant,  but  his  outlines  are  unjuft,  and 
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his  figures  frequently  diitorted  and  unnatural.  The 
indignation  excited  by  his  quick  Tenfe  of  the  \vrong3 
of  the  people  in  the  late  government  of  FrancCj 
and  which  may  be  attributed  in  a  great  meal'ure  to 
the  Ihameful  exclufive  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
nobility,  has  hurried  him  into  an  illiberal,  unjufr, 
and  unwarranted  abufe  of  the  nobility  of  this  king- 
dom, in  which  the  pooreft  peafant  enjoys  as  great 
a  fliare  of  the  protedion  of  the  lav.'s  as  the  proudeft 
peer  in  the  landj  in  v/hich  the  houfe  of  lords,  how- 
ever tenacious  of  the  high  honours  and  diftinflions 
annexed  to  their  rank,  have  neither  the  pov.'cr  nor 
the  Vv'ilh  of  infringing  the  laws,  or  violating  the 
conftitution. 

Perfectly  fcnfible  that  the  feudal  fyilem  can 
iiever  be  reRored  in  England,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple are  in  pofieflion  of  their  jull  balance  in  tlie  ftate, 
all  views  of  ufurpation,  on  the  part  of  the  peerage, 
muft  be  for  ever  laid  afide;  nor  are  there  wanting^ 
within  the  walls  of  that  augufl  houfe,  many  diftin- 
guifhed  charadlers  who  have  uniformly  flood  forth 
the  avowed  advocates  and  friends  of  the  people. 

The  inequality  of  fortune  and  condition  feems 
inevitable  in  large  and  opulent  nations.  The  con- 
ilant  transfer  and  rapid  circulation  of  property, 
which  muft  take  place  in  a  country  where  agricul- 
ture, fcience,  commerce,  and  all  the  arts  of  induf- 
try  and  civil  life  have  been  brought  to  a  degree  of 
advancement  hitherto  unknov;n  in  any  country  in 
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the  world,  mud  lead  fome  to  a  fpirit  of  fquande- 
ring  and  dilTipation.  Unnieafured  wealth,  and  the 
inceflant  influx  of  riches  from  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
muft  induce  thofe  habits  of  expence,  luxury,  and 
prodigality,  v.hich  have  been  hinheno  confidered 
fo  pernicious  and  deftructive,  as  to  have  caufed  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  greateft  nations  ,•  but  there 
is  a  meafure  in  all  things ;  the  luxury  of  the  few 
becomes  a  Iburce  of  profperit}'  to  the  whole — it  is 
a  fprins  which  communicate!;  new  motion  to  the 
engines  of  public  labour,  and  cal's  forth  all  the  re- 
fources  of  induftry  and  invention — it  animates  the 
efforts  of  the  mianufacturer,  and  is  the  greateft  fti- 
mulus  >jvhich  excites  the  ingenuity  of  the  artii^, 
the  fpecuiation  of  the  trader,  and  the  enterprize  of 
tlie  merchant.  Luxury,  in  a  woi'd,  may  be  confi- 
dered as  the  prk-mm  -inobile  of  national  exertion, 
and  the  vital  principle  of  public  profperity. 

Altkcugh  the  prodigality  and  extravagance  of 
the  French  Court  was  one  of  the  principal  caufes 
which  precipitated  the  deftru6tion  of  the  monarchy, 
yet  we  caruiot  juflly  infer  from  thence,  that  the  in- 
ternal luxury  of  the  kingdom  was  not  an  almoft 
inexhauftibie  fource  of  v/eakh  to  the  people.  A 
popular  and  ingenious  writer  (Mercier,  Tableau  de 
Paris)  fays,  that  in  the  Hue  St.  Honcre  and  its  en- 
virons a,lcnc,  t'lirty  thoufand  perfons  were  con- 
ftantly  employed  for  the  whole  year  in  the  invent- 
ing of  fafliions  and  dreiTing  of  dolls,  which  were 
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fcnt  to  all  parts  of  Europe  as  models  of  tulle  and 
elegance.  So  far  from  the  general  fpirit  of  luxury 
which  pervaded  France  under  the  old  government 
contributing  to  the  revolution,  it  is  not  unreafon- 
able  CO  believe,  that  the  fo  much  condemned  fyf- 
tem  of  Colbert  protracted  the  duration  of  the 
fiate,  not  only  by  opening  new  channels  of  riches 
and  induftry,  but  alfo  by  giving  employment  to 
a  reftlefs  and  turbulent  people,  who^  had  they  r£iC 
been  amufed  and  diverted  by  occupation,  mud  nave 
overflowed  all  bounds,  and  rufhed  prematurely  into 
all  the  extremes  of  diforder  and  licentioufnefs. 

Hence  it  is,  that  oeconomy  cr  frugality,  either 
in  individuals  or  nations,  muft  hold  pace  with 
and  be  meafured  by  relative  fituation  and  circum- 
llances.  The  luxury  which  would  ruin  a  i.adef- 
man,  or  citizen,  is  only  an  amufementand  necelTarv 
employment  to  the  man  of  opulrncc;  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  regulate  the  expenditure  of  the  lord 
mayor  of  London  by  the  fame  fcale  as  that  of  a 
corporation,  where  the  chief  magiflrate  is  allowed 
only  2col.  for  his  yearly  appointment.  Bv  the 
fam.e  reafons,  how  can  the  annual  public  expendi- 
ture of  America,  for  example,  or  of  anv  other  in- 
fant or  pauper  (late  be  laid  down  as  a  precedent 
for  that  of  England — where  the  multiplicity,  com- 
plication, and  importance  of  the  public  traniac- 
tions,  and  the  vaft  combination  of  local  circum- 
ftances,  can  admit  no  degree  of  comparifcn  or  fimi- 
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larlty?  If  the  expences  of  a  nation  mufc  be  pro- 
portioned to  its  means  and  refources — if  they  muft 
be  calculated  according  to  the  nature  and  magni- 
tude of  its  internal  and  external  engagements,  how 
can  the  people  of  England  be  furprifed  at  the 
diproportion  ?  If  they  but  confider  the  extent  of 
their  trade,  and  the  imn-senfe  capital  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  give  it  effecl,  the  excellence  and  mu'titiide 
of  their  manuf^^clures,  which  have  forced  their  way 
into  all  the  ports  of  the  univerfe,  the  invincible 
force  of  their  fleets,  and  the  grandeur  of  their 
navy,  the  various  departments  and  public  offices 
which  it  has  been  found  necelTary  to  edablifii  for 
the  good  order  of  the  ftate,  the  convenience  of  the 
people,  and  the  regular  difpatch  of  public  bufinefs, 
if  they,  I  fay,  confider  theie,  along  with  the  blef- 
fings  they  enjoy  under  a  mild,  free,  and  equitable 
government,  they  will  not  complain  of  paying  too 
high  a  price  for  fuch  ineftimable  advantages. 

If  the  prodigality  of  the  great  be  confidered  as 
a  grievance,  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  remedied, 
inafmuch  as  every  m.an  under  this  government  muft 
be  left  at  liberty  to  hoard  up  or  fquander  his  for- 
tune jull  as  he  pleafes — it  is  a  grievance  which 
carries  along  with  it  its  ovv^n  antidote — all  the  trea- 
fures  dilTipated  by  the  rich  return  to  their  primi- 
tive fource,  and  are  diftributed  by  innumerable 
fmall  rills  through  all  the  fubdivilions  of  the  com- 
munity— they  are  rcftored  to  their  elementary  flate, 
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and  thus  by  a  conilant  flux  and  reflux  from  ele- 
ment to  aggregate,  and  vice  verjaj  convey  to  every 
part  of  the  machine  that  life  and  vigour  which 
gives  action  to  the  whole,  and  alone  is  fufficient  to 
conflitute  the  greatnels  and  profperity  of  "a  peo- 
ple. 

The  public  expences  of  a  nation  may  be  per- 
haps confidered  as  an  accurate  flandard  for  its  con- 
fequence  or  infignificance.  This  may  not  hold 
good  in  defpotic  governments;  but  it  may  with 
confidence  be  aflferted  of  thofe  governments,  where 
the  people  have  the  exclufive  right  of  taxing  them- 
felves  J  for  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  any  people 
will  overburthen  themfelves,  or  lay  on  duties  or 
taxes,  without  the  profpeft  of  a  coinpenfation,  or 
the  probability  cf  fome  adequate  or  fuperior 
advantages  to  accrue  therefrom. 

The  fa6l  is,  however,  that  poor  nations  mufl:  be 
frugal,  and  that  opulent  ones  may  fometimcs  be 
prodigal,  in  order  to  fupport  their  fuperiority,  and 
furmount  that  competition  to  which  their  afcen- 
dancy  and  advantages  over  other  nations  mult  ever 
expofe  them.  The  v,?riter  of  this  eflfay,  who  paflcd 
m.any  years  in  different  countiies  of  the  Continent, 
has  often  heard  foreigners  fpeak  with  a  degree  cf 
malignant  exultation  of  the  national  debt  of  Eng- 
land, as  a  circumftance  which  muft  ultimately  lead 
to  her  ruin — not  knowing  that  that  very  national 
liebt  has  been  confidered  by  the  mofl:  ingenious 
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and  btfl  informed  men  as  one  great  fource  of  her 
profperity  and  wealth.  What  the  author's  opi- 
nion may  be  on  this  point,  which  may  fcem  fuch  a 
paradox  to  the  unthinking,  is  not  material  to  our 
prefent -purpofc ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  argu- 
mc.i:s  in  favour  of  the  do6l;ine  are  not  only  plau- 
fibie,  but  icem  difficult  to  controvert. 

The  views  of  the  prefent  miniller  towards  the 
payment  of  this  enormous  fum,  together  with  the 
many  wife  regulations  he  has  adopted  in  every 
other  department  of  the  fliate  for  the  conveniency 
and  relief  of  the  public  burthen,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  have  attradled  the  applaufe  and  admira- 
tion of  foreign  nations,  cannot  fail  to  fecure  to 
himfeif  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  coun- 
trymen. His  coolnefs  and  fki^l  in  negociation,  his 
avowed  predil-^clion  in  favour  of  pacific  meafures, 
on  a  {leady  perfeverance  in  which  fo  cfTcntially  de- 
pend the  power  and  afcendancy  of  the  Britifli  em- 
pire—- his  juft  and  equalized  fyftem  of  taxation, 
whole  principal  outline  is  to  throw  the  preponde- 
rancy  on  the  opulent  and  great,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  wants  and  neceflities  of  the  more  induflrious 
order  of  the  people' — his  abilities  as  a  financier 
are  acknowledged :  the  eminent  fervices  he  has  ren- 
dered a  commercial  nation,  by  having  given  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  monftrous  abufes  of  an  unfair  and  de- 
(Iruftive  contraband — his  candour  and  liberality  in 
jicknowledging   the    expediency  and   necelTity  of 

that 
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that  general  defideratum — a  reform  in  parliament, 
and  founded  his  objedions  thereto  only,  on  the  de- 
licacy of  the  times,  and  the  impropriety  of  diilurb- 
ing  the  national  tranquillity,  at  a  moment  when 
the  general  ferment  and  flate  of  inquietude,  which 
has  for  fome  time  agitated  and  convulfed  all  Eu- 
rope, had  already  excited  no  fmall  degree  of  com- 
motion in  the  minds  of  the  public.  Thefe  advan- 
tages, which  have^  been  procured  to  his  country 
during  his  adminiflration,  need  no  comment  j  they 
fpeak  for  themfelves,  and  plead  ftrongly  in  his  fa- 
vour before  the  tribunal  of  a  juft  and  generous  peo- 
ple, who  are  too  wife  not  to  feel  and  know  the  emi- 
nent fuperiority  they  at  this  moment  enjoy  above 
dll  other  nations. 

Neither  the  exaggerated  language  of  faction, 

the  inveftives   of  party,   the  bitternefs  of  difap- 

pointed  ambition,  nor  the  petulance  of  a  fpecula- 

tive  and  hair-brained  innovator,  can  perfuade  an 

impartial   and  well-informed  Englifhman  that  he 

has  no  conftitution,  no  liberty,  no  laws,  no  rights  i 

his  judgement  is  too  well  regulated  to  forego  the 

foiid  advantages,   which  he  is  fo  exclufively  pof- 

fefled  of,  for  the  diflempered  ravings  of  a  meta- 

phyfical  piiilofophy — for  that  rage  of  experiment 

and  revolution  which  fo  ftrongly  marks  the  pre- 

f«nt  unhappy  moment — for  the  precarious  exchange 

of  what  may  arife  out  of  the  allies  of  a  phenix. 

There   is   a  medium  and  outline   of  moderation 

Q^  which 
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which  mufl  indipenfably  qualify  all  revorutions,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  excefles  and  intemperance  of 
the  deluded  multitude.  Sudden  extremes  have 
been  ever  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  fociety.  From 
recent  and  dreadful  experience  we  find,  that  the 
moft  polifhed  and  accomplifhed  nation  in  Europe, 
in  the  paroxyfm  of  regeneration,  has  become  ca- 
pable of  the  molt  fhamefui,  m.oft  atrocious  a6ls  of 
barbarity,  and  prefents  us  with  a  catalogue  of  crimes 
that  difgrace  human  nature,  and  almoft  furpafs 
every  pofllble  degree  of  credibility. 

The  reformers  of  Hudibras  were  a  v/himfical, 
ludicrous,  and  rather  pleafant  race  of  beings.  The 
infpirations  of  the  fpirit,  though  fufficiencly  humi- 
liating and  difgufting  to  reafon,  were  innocent  and 
burlefque  effufions  of  the  human  imagination;  but 
the  reformers  of  more  modern,  more  enlightened 
times,  the  revolutionifts  of  the  m.ofl:  humane,  moil 
polite  people  on  earth,  are  a  blot  to  humanity,  and 
a  difgrace  to  the  name  of  man. 


"  'Tis  an  unweeded  garden. 


"  That  grov.s  to  feed  ;  things  rank  and  grofs  in  nature 
*•  PoiTefs  it  merely," 

"  Must  mankind  be  ever  the  victims  of  re- 
formation as  well  as  of  ambition  ?  Muft  the  imme- 
jdiate  tranquillity  of  jhe  prefent  be  ever  facrificed 
for  the  theoretical  freedom  of  generations  yet  un- 
born, v.-ithout  any  probable  kcurity  that  they  Ihall 

be 
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be  more  wife,  more  provident,  or  better  governed 
tlian  their  forefathers  ?  I  would  not  countenance 
the  unphilofophical  idea  of  interrupting  the  pro- 
greflive  improvement  of  civil  eilabliihments ;  but 
who  can  avoid  fhuddering  at  the  thought  of  its  be- 
ing effe6led  by  cruelty  and  murder,  by  wading 
through  carnage  and  blood,  by  trampling  upon  the 
neck  of  the  peaceable,  the  innocent,  and  the  de* 
fencelefs ! 

The  Saracen,  the  MufTulman,  the  Crufader,  the 
followers  of  Odin  and  of  Mahomet  were  equally 
favage,  and  had  equally  for  their  object  the  exter- 
mination of  the  human  fpecies.  Muft  we  believe 
that  man,  by  the  fuperior  influence  of  a  ma- 
lignant being,  is  condemned  to  fome  f;  ecific  in- 
fanity,  which  ever  leads  him  to  the  deftruclion  of 
his  fellow- creatures  ?  When  tyrants,  fated  with  ra- 
pine and  exhauftcd  with  msffacre,  funk  under  the 
labour  of  death,  and  involuntarily  g-ave  the  world 
a  fhort  paufe  of  fufpenfe — the  demons  of  difcord, 
jealous  of  the  empire  of  harmony  and  peace,  found 
a  convenient  engine  in  fanacicifm  and  religious 
perfecution,  and  by  its  means  plunged  mankind 
anew  into  the  horrors  of  anarchy  and  uproar.  Cen- 
turies were  infufficient  to  exhauft  the  fury  of  the 
conteft ;  and  it  has  been  aflerted  from  the  bell  au- 
thority, that  a  hundred  millions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  alone  perifhed,  and  were  fwallowed  up 
in  the  expeditions  of  the  Crufades. 

Q2  The 
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The  period T)f  that  holy  phrenzy  Is  remote,  but 
the  depopulation   of  Chriftendom  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  unnatural  combat.     Even  at  this  mo- 
ment,  the  name  of  Proteftant    and   Catholic,   of 
High,  and   Low  Churchman,  like  that  of  Guilph 
and  Gibeline,  or  Whig  and  Tory,  divides  and  fets 
at  variance,  not  only  the  greater  part  of  modern 
nations,  but  even  the  fubjetts  and  brothers  of  the 
fame  foil.     The   different   ideas   annexed   to  the 
fwallowing  a   wafer,   as    a  peace-offering  for  the 
tranfgrefllons  of  all   finners,  is  the  fignal   for  dif- 
fention,  and  is  held  out  as   a  pretence,  that  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance  of  an   LiHi  Catholic    cannot 
be  believed  fincere,  v/hen  it  is  at  the  fame  time 
notorious,  that  the  whole  body  of  that  perfuafion 
in  Ireland  have,  for  more  than  a  century,  deprived 
themfelves  of  all  the  advantages  of  civil  and  politi- 
cal freedom,  from  refufing  to  take  the  com.mon  Oath 
of  Qualification,  which  had  no  concern  whatfoever 
with  the  political  eflablifhment  of  their  counry,  being 
only  a  mere  point  of  confcientious  fcruple.     Such 
have  been  the  effc6ts  of  that  fimple  and  divine  re- 
ligion, whofe  firft  and  leading  precept  is  peace  and 
charity — fuch  is  the  abufe  of  a  worfliip,   which 
holds  out  equally  to  the  Proteftant  and  Catholic 
the  benevolent   prayer,  Gloria  in  excel/is  BeOy  et 
in  terra -pax  hcminibus  bona  voluntatis  y  and  fuch  is 
the  infatuation   and  perverfion  of  mankind,  that 
this  bond  of  union,  this  leffon  of  charity  and  di- 
vine 
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vine  beneficence  has  been  converted  into  an  indru- 
ment  of  perfecution,  a  legal  licence  for  opprefTion, 
and  a  bone  of  contention  calculated  to  keep  up 
for  ever  that  infamous  and  barbarous  maxim,  di- 
vide et  impera. 

The  French  nation  has  boldly,  and  at  one  crafh, 
torn  down  the  pillars  of  both  church  and  ftate — 
the  religion  and  government  of  nature  they  have 
thought  amply  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  fecial 
eflablifhments.  Though  I  am  fatisfied  x.\\t  Englifh 
government  is  too  wife  to  follow  them  into  the  ex- 
tremes of  mad  innovation  and  inconfiderate  folly, 
yet  it  cannot  be  inconfillent  with  their  dignity  to 
borrow  from  them  what  may  be  applied  to  public 
utility,  and  to  learn  wifdom  from  their  extrava- 
gance. If  to  remove  thofe  baneful  diftin6Lions 
which  embitter  all  the  f^veets  of  fociety,  and  to 
unite  the  fubje6ls  of  a  great  empire  under  the 
common  banner  of  chriftian  love  and  indifcrimi- 
nate  proteftion — if  to  blot  out  for  ever  the  me- 
mory of  thofe  unhappy  feuds,  which  have  divided 
them  into  factions,  and  were  the  caufe  why  men  of 
the  mod  liberal  principles  were  a' mod  obliged  to 
confider  each  other  with  an  eye  of  difcontcnt  and 
jealoufy — if  to  grant  an  equal  participation  of  the 
advantages  of  an  unrivalled  and  envied  conftitu- 
tion  to  all  defcriptions  of  men,  v/ho  difcharge  the 
duties  of  good  citizens  and  loyal  fubjefts,  and  who 
look  up  with  an  eye  of  confidence  to  the  liberality 

of 
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of  the  times  and  the  generofity  of  their  rulers — if 
to  make  it  the  intereft  as  well  as  duty  of  every  in- 
dividual to  refped,  revere,  and  defend  a  conftitu- 
tion  from  the  advantages  he  may  obtain  by  its  pro- 
teftion  and  juflicej  and  not  tempt  him  to  curfe  it 
as  a  partial,  depraved,  and  abfurd  fyflem  of  in- 
trigue and  monopoly — if  to  encourage  all  denomi- 
nations of  Chriftians,  without  diftindion  of  fed, 
to  join  in  the  fame  caufe  of  cultivating  philantro- 
py  and  focial  affedion,  and  of  thanks  and  grati- 
tude to  that  enlightened  country,  which  united  all 
the  rights  of  confcience  with  the  only  true  rights 
of  m.i.n — if,  I  fay,  fome  fuch  wife,  fome  fuck  pru- 
dent plan  of  conciliation  be  not  adopted,  no  im- 
provement  can  be  attempted. 

This  fhould  be  the  firft  preliminary  ftep  to- 
wards reform,  as  without  it  no  reform  can  be  ef- 
fedual,  juft,  or  permanent;  the  nation,  which  is 
difunited  by  religious  animofity,  is  ever  expofed  to 
fadion,  as  containing  within  itfclf  the  feeds  of  dif- 
content  and  political  hatred.     In  a  country  thus 
circumftanced,  it  would  be  imprudent,  it  would  be 
madnefs,  to  agitate  the  already  unorganized  mafs 
of  the  people  by  innovations  or  reforms.     AVhere 
men  cannot  pofTibly  be   brought  to  agree  about 
their  common  interefts — v/here   the  advantages  of 
one   party   neceiTarily   include    the   opprelTion  of 
others,  the  government  cannot,  without  danger,  re- 
lax thofe  fprings  fo  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of 
public  peace  and  civil  order. 
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Unhappy  the  people  who  are  divided  arnongf^ 
thcmfelveSj  and  Hill  more  unhappy  the  government 
which  is  reduced  to  the  necefliry  of  fomenting  do- 
mcftic  broils,  in  order  to  preferve  its  influence- 
where  the  caufes  of  acrimony  and  difcontent  are  fuf- 
fercd  to  exift  in  the  ftate  it  becomes  the  fport  of  every 
wind;  the  fmalleft  fpark  excited  by  accidental  dif- 
guft  is  fufficient  to  blow  up  the  torch  of  fedition, 
and  roufe  a  flame  which  can  be  extinguiilied  only 
by  fliedding  the  blood  of  thoufands. 

The  influence  of  a  mild  government,  by  fe- 
curing  and  refpefting  the  rights  of  individuals, 
leads  the  way  to  population  and  national  wealth  : 
in  order  that  man  fhould  bring  the  arts  of  induftry 
and  peace  to  a  certain  degree  of  perfeftion,  it  is 
neceflfary  that  his  labour  fhould  be  protected,  and 
receive  its  proper  recompenfc  ;  the  gradual  ad- 
vances from  the  fimple  elements  of  agricultural 
knowledge  to  the  moft  luxurious  refinements  of 
poliflied  life  are  infeparably  connc6ted  with  this 
pdnciple ;  the  human  mind,  weighed  down  with 
the  fhackles  of  ignorance  and  opprelTion,  becomes, 
debafed,  forgets  its  native  dignity,  and,  like  the 
unprodu6live  regions  of  the  frozen  north,  Ian- 
guifhes  in  inadtion  and  defpondency;  but  ani- 
mated by  the  genial  breath  of  freedom,  and  roufcd 
by  the  chcaring  voice  of  liberty,  its  faculties  arc 
expanded,  its  horizon  enlarged,  and  then  only  it 
becomes  capable  of  thofc  exertions  which  conftN 

tutc 


tiite  genius,  heroifm,  and  public  virtue.  Rome, 
who  conquered  and  civilized  the  world,  gave 
birth  to  nothing  grand  or  truly  great,  when  £he 
could  no  longer  hope  to  regain  her  freedom  j  nor 
could  the  opulence  and  luxury  of  the  v/hole  uni- 
verfe,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Augufius,  flowed 
into  her  bofom,  preferve  her  people  from  that  de- 
gradation and  degeneracy  which  are  the  infepa- 
rable  companions  of  defpotifm  and  flavery.  In 
man,  as  weh  as  in  the  inferior  animal  and  vege- 
table creation,  all  feems  to  depend  on  cultivation  ; 
a  juft  government  is  as  indifpenfable  to  man  in 
his  moral  and  intelkdual  capacity  as  moifture  is  to 
vegetables i  it  is  the  univerfal  vehicle  which  conveys 
warmth  and  life  to  the  whole  m.afs  of  tlie  nation; 
whiift  it  protects  the  ufeful  labours  of  the  humble 
hufbandman,  and  excites  the  invention  of  the  pa- 
tient artift,  it  extends  its  falutary  efFecls  through  all 
the  higher  waiksof  life,  giving  public  virtue  to  the 
flatefman,  eloquence  to  the  patriot,  and  integrity 
to  the  fenator  J — it  unites,  combines,  and  condenfcs 
the  different  members  which  compofe  the  body  of 
the  ftate  into  one  happy,  one-  harnionious  whole. 

These  are  only  a  part  of  the  bleflings  which 
attend  political  equality  and  rational  freedom — a 
nation  governed  on  fuch  principles  muit  flourifh, 
v/hilft  thofe  governed  by  partial  and  unjull  fydems 
pafs  away  and  leave  no  other  veftige,  fave  the  exe- 
crations of  mankind,  of  their  having  ever  exifted. 

The 
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The  revolution  of  France  may,  and  it  is  the 
\villi  of  every  humane  and  good  man  that  it  fhould, 
tnd  happily — but  how  long  Ihall  it  be  before  that 
country,  with  all  its  advantages  and  natural  re- 
fources,  fhall  be  reftored  to  peace,  or  be  able  to 
eflablilh  a  fteady  and  fixed  fyflem  of  government  ? 
When  fhall  its  fertile  plains  be  again  covered  with 
yellow  harvclls,  or  what  compenfation  can  the  as 
yet  unfettled  profpeft  of  future  freedom  make  for 
the  evils  which  have  been  entailed  on  the  prefent 
inhabitants  ?  In  the  actual  moment  of  phrenzy 
every  other  confideration  is  fwallowed  up  and  loft 
in  the  idea  of  the  new  legiQation  of  the  people — 
but  impartial  and  moderate  men  cannot  help  look- 
ing forward  with  anxiety  and  fufpenfe  to  a  govern- 
ment which  is  only  in  embryo,  whofe  elements  are 
yet  unafcertained,  and  which  has  every  thing  to 
begin  :  The  prefent  afpe6l  of  their  affairs  is  con- 
fufed;  given  up  a  prey  to  giddy  faction  and  popu- 
lar" mifrule,  their  proceedings  are  marked  by  ti- 
midity and  irrefolution,  and  the  future  is  as  yet 
involved  in  impenetrable  obfcurity. 

That  order  may  arife  out  of  anarchy,  light 
out  of  darknefs,  and  freedom  be  regenerated  on 
the  ruins  of  tyranny  and  injuftice,  is  an  oljccI  de- 
voutly to  be  wifhed;  that  France  lliould  again  re- 
vive from  her  prefent  diftraclcd  ftate,  and  be  re- 
ftored  to  the  blenfings  of  peace  and  good  order, 
"Would   be   grateful   to   every   liberal  mind  ;     but 

R  whiUl- 
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\vhilfl  the  gCiierous  Briton  heaves  the  figh  of  fen- 
fibility  for  the  ills  of  humanity,  and  fympathifcs 
in  the  diftrefTes  of  a  once  great  but  now  humiliated 
nation,  and  which  had  for  ages  contended  with, 
him  the  prize  of  glory,  let  him  never  forget,,  that 
a  conflitution  efcabliflied  by  the  labour  of  fbccef- 
five  ages,  and  fealed  with  the  blood  of  his  fore- 
fathers, fiiould  be  ever  held  dear  and  facred  ;  that 
whiifc  the  other  nations  of  Europe  groaned  under 
the  yoke  of  injuftice,  he  alone  was  free  j  that  all 
human  inftitutions  are  fufceptible  of  error  and 
weaknefs,  and  muft  be  ever  limited  within  a  cer- 
tain diflance  from  perfection  ;  that  whilft  flow  and 
moderate  improvements  in  governments  can  be 
brought  about  by  the  progrefTion  of  reafon,  wif- 
dom,  and  knowledge,  hafty  refolutions  and  in- 
tefnperate  change  are  always  unfafe,  and  threatea 
danger  to  the  fecurity  of  the  ftate :  Let  not  the 
giddy  voice  of  faftion  or  party,  nor  the  contempti- 
ble fcribblings  of  difappointed  am.bition 

("   Such  men  as  tliey  are  never  at  heart's  eaft 
"  Whilll  they  behold  a  greater  than  therDielves.") 

jhake  the  even  temper  of  his  mind,  iet  him  look 
■ap  with  a  fteady  ej'e  and  generous  confidence  to 
that  fpirit  of  liberality  and  juflice  which  has  hitherto 
characlerifed  the  governm.ent  of  his  country. 

William  Tell,  an  obfcure  individual  refcued 
his  country  from  the  chains  of  a  rooted  and  efta- 
biiflied  Cavery^   and  who    can    doubt,   but  that 

many 
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iTiany  a  village  Hambden  may  ftlll  be  found  in  the 
humble  p;)it  of  honor,  a  private  ftation. 

Thus  fecured  by  the  invincible  force  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  general  mind, 
what  has  the  Briton  to  dread  from  the  titles  of 
rank  ?  Away  with  fuch  idle  dreams,  the  excref- 
cences  of  weak  and  difordered  minds  j  the  free- 
dom of  Eng'ifbmen  does  not  depend  upon  the 
impotent  ravings. of  a  tavern  orator,  the  vifionary 
theories  of  an   enthufiaitic  revolucionift,    ncr  the 

jniferable  phantom  of  metaphyfical  equality. ■ 

Freedom  does  flill  exift;  and  may  no  malignant 
dem.on,  nor  inaufpicious  influence  blafc  its  fruit  ia 
that  happy  clime  which  feems  mod  congenial  to 
its  growth — may  difcord  with  her  infernal  train 
never  approach  this  hallowed  fandluary,  and  may 
the  genius  of  Britain  infpire  her  enlightened  fons 
to  a<5l  with  that  fteadinefs,  vigilance,  and  v/ifdom^ 
which  has  frill  direfled  their  councils.. 

Would  it  not  be  unjuft,  would  it  not  be  cruel 
to  fuppofc,  that  this  general  fpirit  of  liberty  and 
patriotifn,  which  prevails  througli  this  favoured 
land,  ihculd  not  adluate  fcveral  of  the  diftinguifli- 
ed  members  of  the  leglflative  aifembly  ?  What  is 
become  of  the  Man  of  the  People  ?  Are  his  fa- 
culties benumbed^  that  he  is  no  longer  fenfible  ta 
the  ftimulus  of  glory  ?  Can  he  whom  talents  and 
integrity  have  placed  fo  high  in  the  eftimation  of 
his  countryi  and  v/ho  has  extorted  the  applaufe  of  all 
R  a  Euro;  e 
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Europe,  be  fuppofed  to  nod  over  his  duty  ?  If 
corruption  has  contaminated,  or  could  even  ap- 
proach the  capitol,  his  intuitive  foul  muft  have 
loft  its  wonted  energy,  for  he  affuredly  is,incapa« 
ble  of  corruption — ■ 

•'  Shall  he  contaminate  his  fingers  with  bafe  bribes, 
"   And  feil  the  mighry  rp;^.ce  of  his  large  honours, 
*■'  For  fo  much  trafh  as  may  be  grafped  thus  j:;^^  ? 

Or  fhall  v^-e  conclude,  that  Mr.  Burke,  becaufe 
his  pamphlet  on  the  French  Revolution  is  not 
written  with  that  vehemence  and  pathos  which 
diftinguifh  the  Rights  of  Man y  no  longer  feels  the 
love  of  his  country  ?  The  people  of  England  are 
not  capab'e  of  ingratitude,  and  certainly  his  pad 
iervices,  a  life  devoted  to  the  fole  point  of  oppof- 
ing  and  combating  corruption,  have  a  ftrong 
ckim  to  their  regard  and  veneration.  Or  fhall 
Mr.  Sheridan,  who  has  exhaufted  all  that  elo- 
quence, nervoufnefs,  or  matter  could  have  com- 
prehended in  one  fpeech,  and  flands  forth  the 
avowed  protedor  of  the  opprefTed  inhabitants  of 
Indoilan— iha'l  this  man,  I  lay,  who  has  out- 
ftepped  the  high-founding  fame  of  Demoflhenes 
or  Cicero,  Hand  neuter,  vv'hen  the  rights  of  Eng- 
lilbmen,  vhen  the  rights  of  that  country  which 
gave  him  birth,  education,  and  honours,  are  at 
flake  ?  Should  his  comprehenfive  mind  and  yet 
vinim.peached  principles  fubmit  to  this,  he  has  no 

foul^, 
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foul,  and  defcrves  not  to  breathe  the  common  air, 
if  rhefe  men  are  only  echoes  and  fhadows  of  pub-' 
lie  virtue,  the  glory  of  England,  is  but  a  dream, 
and  her  fun  of  greatncfs  is  near  its  fetting. 

To  return  once  more  to  Mr.  Pitt — fhall  he,  the 
confidential  fervar^t  to  the  bell  and  moll  virtuous 
of  kings,  forget  the  importance  of  his  high  Na- 
tion, and  barter  his  birth-right,  and  that  of  his 
countrymen,  for  any  thing  that  wealth  or  rank 
can  give  ?  What  tiait  of  his  political  condufl  can 
juflify  fo  fevere,  fo  ungenerous  a  fufpicion  ?  Laying 
afide  his  hereditary  claims  to  popularity,  (for  in  this 
age  it  is  become  unfafliionable  to  afiiime  any  merit 
from  the  virtues  of  anceftry)  his  finiflied  educa- 
tion, cultivated  underfianding,  and  tranfccndent 
talents  (which  are  all  his  own)  challenge  the  re- 
fpeiSl  and  admiration  of  even  thofe  who  profefs 
themfelves  enem.ies  to  the  prcfent  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment. He  {lands  no  lefs  high  in  the  confidence 
of  the  people  than  in  that  of  his  royal  mafler-r- 
"  he  has  done  the  ftate  fome  fervice  and  they  know 
f^  it."  That  this  extraordinary  young  man,  fo 
highly  gifted,  fo  amply  difcinguifhed,  fo  looked 
up  to,  not  only  by  his  country  but  by  all  the  world, 
fhould  fo  fu"  forget  his  importance  as  to  dcfcend 
to  the  mean  offices  of  a  parcifan,  or  leader  of  a 
faction,  is  a  montlrous  folecifm  in  politics,  and  not 
reducible  to  the  principles  of  common  fenfe ; 
that  he  who  can  conciliate  tlie  cfteem  aod  gratitude, 

and 
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and  lay  an  undoubted  claim  to  the  thanks  of  the 
braved,  moll  powerful,  and  liberal  nation  now  in 
Europe,  fl-jould  fo  far  forego  the  honours  and  dif- 
tinftions  of  his  name,  as  to  fink  into  the  mere 
tool  of  what  has  been  commonly  called  minifterial 
intrigue,  would  be  fuch  a  fhameful,  fuch  an  un- 
pardonable falling  off  as  could  be  excufed  only 
by  infanity,  or  accounted  for  by  the  extreme  of 
depravity  and  political  corruption — fiiould  a  cha- 
racter fo  confpicuous  become  infenffble  to  the  value 
of  the  eftimation  of  his  country,  and  ther'bleffings 
of  thejuft  and  good^  Ihould  he,  I  fay,  renounce 
his  pretenfions  to  the  name  of  patriot,  and  to  the 
duties  of  a  virtuous  ftatefman,  contempt  and  fliame 
muil  be  his  portion,  nor  could  the  golden  fliower  of 
royal  favour  fave  him  from  the  execration  due  to 
fuch  apoftacy,  nor  compenfate  him  in  the  fmalleft 
degree  for  having  loft  the  moft  ineftimable  of  all 
enjoyments,  the  approbation  of  his  own  mind, 
the  heartfelt  confcioufnefs  of  having  difcharged 
his  duty,  and  merited  the  applaufe  and  acclama- 
tions of  a  grateful  and  happy  people. 

A  more  juft  and  equal  rep refentation  of  the  peo- 
ple has  been  long  the  great  defideratum  of  the  pub- 
lic : — it  leaves  the  difcontented  an  open  field  for 
abufe  and  invective.  Could  it  be  done  away  with 
jafety,  or  without  endangering  the  tranquillity  of 
the  ftate,  it  would  be  v/ell  j  it  would  remove  all 
pretence  of  complaint,  and  filence  for  ever  tbofe 

tqrbulenl 


turbulent  agitators,  who  live  only  by  POP"'^-;;'^- 
Lur  and  fcditious  declamation.  But  ,t  (houU  be 
remembered,  that  the  times  are  delicate  and  Ml  of 
change,  that  a  rage  of  reform  and  innovation  has 
o-one  abroad,  and  that 

.<  In  fach  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet, 

..  That  every  nice  offence  (hou'd  bear  its  comment. 

Neither  can  theVnotl  violent  advocate  for  parlia- 
mentary reform  deny,  but  that  its  advantages,  how- 
ler great  they  may  be  conceived,  ex.ft  as  yet  on!, 
in  theory.    Timidity  in  governments  ts  a  vtce ;  but 
caution  and  prudence  are  virtues.     P™-ft;~ 
is  excufable  where  the  experiment  may  be  unfate. 
and  its  fuccefs  and  utility  uncertain  ;    but  it  be- 
comes indlfpenfable  in  moments  of  difguft  and  pub 
He  difcontent,  when  the  rafhnefs  of  one  unguarded 
n^eafure  may  lead  to  evils  ^ond  calculation  or 
remedv.     It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the 
eftabli'lhment  of  unanimity  and  concord  amonglt 
the  fubjefts  of  the  Britilh  empire  Ihould  be  an  in- 
dilpenfab'.e  and  preliminary  ftep  towards  a  reform 
in  parliament.    When  dilcontents  run  high,  or  in- 
deed exift,  the  public  tran(|uillity  mud:  not  be  dil- 
turbed  ;  the  periods  of  peace  and  general  harmony 
can  onlv  be  tiivourable  to  an  event  of  that  magni- 
tude     On  this  ground  the  virtuous  and  truly  pa- 
rriotic  ftatefman   has  an  opportunity  of  fteppmg 
forth  the  friend  of  his  country. 
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If  in  one  part  of  this  empire  odious  profcriptions 
are  glaring  and  uniformly  perfifled  in  i— if  the  ma- 
ny, by  an  unjuft  and  fliameful  monopolvj   are  fa- 
crificed  for  the  intcrefl  of  the  few ; — if  difqualifica- 
tions  and  penalties  arc  Hill  held  out,  and  a  popu- 
lous, rich,  and  rifing  nation   governed  on  fuch  a 
fcale  as  would  difgrace  a  fliabby  corporation,  or 
rotten  borough ; — if  fuch  things  be,  I  fay,  is  it  to 
be  wondered,  with  the  examples  which  thefe  few 
years  paft  have  laid  before  men's  eyes,   that  dif- 
cords  fliould  arife,  and  fadlion  fpeak  boldly  in  the 
face  of  day  ?     In  Ireland  the  fymptoms  of  difgull 
and  difafFe6lion  are  too  manifeft  to  be  difregarded. 
Should  fudden  and  irritating  meafures  be  adopted 
in  that  country — fliould  the  general  voice  of  an  in- 
jured and  hitherto  patient  people  be  treated  with 
negled  or  contempt — Ihould  that  proteding  go- 
vernment they  look  up  to^  continue  ftill  the  inftru- 
ment  of  their  difgrace  and  perpetual  humiliation  ; — ■■ 
Ihould  that  people,  I  fay,  fee  themfelves  and  their 
pofterity  devoted  to  an  abjeft  and  irrevocable  fen- 
tence  of  (lavery,  and  that  under  the  nominal  pro- 
tedlion  of  your  laws,  what  fecurity  can  you  have 
for  their  affeflion  or  allegiance  ?    Would  it  not  be 
unreafonable — would  it  not  be  abfurd  to  expect  it  ? 
Would  it  not  be  a  blafphemy  againft  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  man,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  uie 
of  that  trite  expreffion  ? 

If 
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If  this  country  be  crouded  with  bold  and  fedi- 
tious  fpirits,  whofe  deareft  wilh  it  would  be  to  fo- 
ment the  general  difcontent,  if  in  England,  where 
is  eft^blifhed  an  equality  nearly  as  juft  as  fociety 
is  capable  of,  diftruil  and  complaints  be  not  un- 
known, what  fnould  it  not  be  in  Ireland,  where 
three  millions  of  people  confider  themfelvcs  as 
flaves  to  a  monopolizing  few  of  what  is  called 
Protejlant  JJcendancy  i  If  thofe  men  are  allowed 
to  be  faithful  and  loyal  fubjeds,  and  have  given 
the  prefent  government  the  moll  undoubted  and 
bnequivocal  proofs  of  their  allegiance  and  at- 
tachment, why  have  their  humble  addrefies  been 
hitherto  treated  with  fuch  unprovoked  contempt  ? 
'or  why  was  their  addrefs  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  t-he  year  1790  refufed,  becaufe  it  exprefled  a 
hope,  that  their  grievances  would  be  taken  into 
confideration  ?  and  this  at  a  time  when  they  iiad 
made  a  tender  oftheir  lives  and  fortunes  for  the 
defence  of  a  country  in  which  they  were  neither 
reprefented  nor  admitted  to  the  rights  of  fabjefls  1 
Why  muft  they  be  calumniated  and  called  feditious 
for  daring  to  implore  the  clemency  andjuftice  of  that 
government,  from  whofe  lenity  they  have  already 
txperienced  fome  alleviation  of  their  misfortunes  ? 

Although  the  principal  advantages  of  our  un- 
paralleled conftitution  have  been  long  refufed  to  the 
Irifii,  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try, thougb  labouring  under  the  mod  feverc  pro- 
fcriptionsi  have  preferved  the  mod  unfhaken  loy- 
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alt)'.  Though  the  tyranny  of  the  penal  lav.-s  ex- 
tended to  the  mind  (4  fpecious  of  tyranny  difgrace- 
ful  to  human  nature),  and  prohibited  them  from 
giving  their  children  any  fort  of  education,  they 
have  Hill  continued  faithful  and  compofed;  but 
they  fhould  not  at  the  prefent  moment  be  infulted 
or  provoked  by  the  fliallow  and  undifguifed  in- 
trigues which  have  been  praclifed  for  the  vile  pur- 
pofes  of  dividing  them.  They  do  not  afk,  they 
even  difavow,  an  equal  participation  of  the  rights 
of  their  Proteftant  brethren  ;  they  only  claim  thofc 
of  Elective  Franchife  and  the  Right  of  Juries, 
which  they  conceive  as  indifpenfabiy  neceffary  for 
the  protection  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  tenantry 
of  Ireland,  and  as  highly  conducive  tp  the  ad- 
vancement of  agricultural  induftry.  They  look 
up  to  the  adminiftration  of  this  kingdom,  which, 
it  is  faid,  is  not  averfe  to  their  emancipation — it 
would  be  indeed  unjuft  to  call  their  liberality  in' 
queftion  ;  but  fhould  the  petition  of  the  Irifh  Ca- 
tholics be  fcornfully  thrown  outofthe  Irifh  Houfe, 
the  blame  mull  ultimately  recur  to  the  Englifli 
Cabinet,  inafmuch  as  the  latter  is  fuppofed  tp  have 
a  decided  influence  over  the  fenate  of  that  country. 

America  has  been  feparated  from  Great  Bri- 
tain by  a  precipitancy  of  meafjres  which  has  been 
publicly  condenmed-r-Ireland  refpeftfully  petiti- 
ons, and  hopes,  from  the  liberality  of  government, 
a  redrefs  of  palpable  griev^ances.  Should  fhe  alter 
her  tone,  ihould  flie  demand  it  as  a  right,  and  not 
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afk  it  as  a  favour,  what  may  be  the  confequence } 
The  queftion  is  delicate,  and  fhould  nqt  be  far 
urged. 

A  Government  cannot  be  juft  in  rcfufing  its 
proteflion  to  a  great  majority  of  loyal  fubjefts 
when  conilitutionaily  petitioned  for,  nor  v^-ife  in 
fomenting  thofe  dillenfions  and  difcords  which 
have  {o  often  ftained  the  page  of  hiftory,  and 
ihall  be  ever  a  dift^race  to  the  remote  annals  of  Ire- 
land.  A  di^inguifhed  memibcr  of  the  Irifh  Senate 
has  faid,  that  a  refufai  of  their  petition  would  im- 
ply the  power  of  a  god,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
malignity  of  a  demon.  It  would  be  prepofterou^ 
to  think  that  that  government,  whofe  lenity  and 
beneficence  extends  to  the  African  and  remote 
Hindoo,  fhould  expel  from  its  bofora  an  humble 
and  fupplicating  people,  their  own  immediate  fub- 
jedls.  It  would  be  derogating  from  their  dignity 
to  fuppofe  that  the  Irifli  fhould  be  relieved  from 
mere  motives  of  expediency,  from  any  confidera- 
tion  of  the  angry  temper  of  the  times — no,  their 
gracious  fovereign  will  be  actuated  by  other  mo- 
tives, his  decifion  will  be  an  emanation  of  his 
juilice  and  public  virtue,  and  fliall  be  recorded  as 
a  brilliant  inftance  of  his  magnanim.ity  and  the 
love  of  his  faithful  people. 

When  men  becom.e  united   they  become  vir- 
tuous— their  union   in  the  love  of  their  country 
renders  them  invincible  in  its  defence.     When  the 
Cd.uks  of  acrimony  and  irritation  are  removed,  re- 
forme 


forms  fliall  be  little  talked  of,  or  thought  unnecefTart; 
Thbfe  laws  which  prevent  crimes  by  fomenting 
public  labour,  and  forwarding  the  tifing  induftry 
of  a  people,  are  alone  grateful  to  a  humane  and 
thinking  mind.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  fo- 
ciety,  that  govisrnments  have  been  hitherto  more 
bccupied  in  the  piinilhm.ent  than  in  the  preven- 
tion of  crimes  ;  fmguinary  penalties  become  ne- 
ceffary,  principally  fi-om  the  vicious  habits  of  early 
idlenefs,  and  a  fhameful  negledt  of  the  education 
and  morals  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  rifing  ge- 
neration. Ail  men  are  now  induced,  from  the 
circumftances  of  the  times,  to  hope,  that  the  wif- 
dom  of  government  will  lead  them  to  remedy 
thofe  evils  which  arife  from  faiftion  and  religious 
feViOufy,  the  complaints  of  difaffecled  party,  and 
the  acrimony  of  baneful  diftinclions.  A -general 
and  liberal  fyftem.  of  political  equality  amongft  all 
the  fubjefe  of  the  Britifti  empire  muil  foon 
lead  to  that  moft  falutary  cf  all  revolutions — ■ 
the  revolution  of  peace,  concord,  and  harmony. 
The  fiiate  of  the  kingdom  at  this  crifis,  as  totally 
unconnefted  with  the  contentions  and  wars  which 
agitate  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  is  propitious 
and  highly  favourable  to  this  mode  of  reform— a 
reform  which,  far  from  difturbing,  muft  fecure  and 
cement  for  ever  the  liability  of  the  ilate  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  people. 
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